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@ It’s just a little can. Of course it’s 
air-tight. Protects its contents. And 
is mighty convenient. 

What’s it carry? Primers that fire 
high-explosive shells— give them the 
*“juice!”’ This juice is new in cans. 

Someday cans will give you new 
juice—all kinds of juice. ‘‘Oraca,”’ 
perhaps. What’s that? It’s a name 
for orange-carrot juice. And it’s real 
tasty. So’s limon juice. A limon is a 
new fruit—looks like a lemon, tastes 
like a lime. 

After the war there’ll be many 
new juices in cans. Matter of fact, 
Oraca has already been test-packed. 
Scientists predict great possibilities. 


Naturally, the war has prevented 
development of such new products. 
But our war work is helping us pre- 
pare for these things to come—for 
the day, too, when beer, coffee, and 
motor oil cans are again available. 

To do our war job, we’ve devel- 
oped new ideas, new skills. That’s 
why we look ahead to new and better 
things in Continental cans. 


POST-WAR PLANNERS: We will be glad to dis- 
cuss future uses or improvements of your 
product or package and to help you in your 
post-war planning. Write to our Post-War 
Planning Dept., 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
In Canada: Continental Can Company of 
Canada, Limited, Montreal. 


CONTINENTAL CA 
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o machine tools 


are necessary for veterans to 


sell apples on the street 















B:. if you intend to live up to the obligation we all have, 
to provide veterans with good jobs, modern machine tools 
are necessary. Only with them can you keep costs low; low costs 


create markets; markets for goods mean jobs for producers. 


Don’t wait for your planning until war-work machines are 
put on the market. Decide now the number, type and size of 

machine tools you need, and so be ready to buy them—new or 
| used—the moment materials are available for peacetime produc- 
tion and jobs. Warner & Swasey will help you do that planning 
now. If all business works together and in time, there 
need be no apple selling by heroes. 


| SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 


YOU CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS ...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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COMBINED OPERATIONS... 
oilmen’s style! 














Combined Operations is a Commando 
term for a fierce, concentrated attack on 
an objective with every available weapon. 

And it was with just such tactics that the 
petroleum industry waged a campaign for 
one of America’s most critical war ob- 
jectives ... Rubber! 

If America was to have rubber, we needed 
a lot of butadiene fast! So the Govern- 
ment and representatives of many oil 
companies held a conference. It was sug- 
gested that one big plant could produce 
more butadiene cheaper and faster than five 
small plants. 

Everyone agreeing, the Neches Butane 
Products Company was organized by At- 
lantic, Gulf, Pure, Socony Vacuum, 
and Texaco. This nonprofit organization had 
access to the finest research facilities, the 
pooled technical knowledge, and the 
best brains in the petroleum industry—at 
no cost to the Government! 

That’s . . . Combined Operations! 

Well, the problems the Combined Opera- 
tors ran into were numerous... some of 
them seemed downright impossible. 

But all of them were licked! 


During the last 24 months, the Neches 
Butane Products Compahy has grown 
from an urgent idea into a plant that will 
produce enough butadiene to make 246 
million pounds of synthetic rubber a year! 
In just 24 months, 314 bare Texas acres 
have been covered with a multi-million dol- 
lar installation of intricate equipment— 
equipment that will soon be helping to 
do the work of 45,000,000 rubber trees! 


Combined Operations with a vengeance! 
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This is a metallographer. He is using 
Bausch & Lomb Metallographic Equip- 
ment, a microscope and photomicro- 
graphic apparatus designed especially 
for the study of the fine structure of metals 
under high magnification. Before him 
each day pass the enlarged, prophetic 
pictures of tomorrow’s industrial mira- 
cles—recorded photographically, if need 
_ be, for tomorrow’s use. 
| Heis learning the secrets of the metals 
and alloys that will build the machines 
and the products that will be tomorrow’s 
production winners, as today they are 
speeding America’s victory. 

His B&L Metallographic Equipment is 
a modern development of that originally 


How to Predict the Winners in Tomorrow’s Production Race 


designed and built by Bausch & Lomb in 
1900 for a famous technical school—the 
first such equipment in America. 

It is just one of the many precision op- 
tical tools developed by Bausch & Lomb 
in the interests of peacetime scientific 
and industrial research and control that 
have been converted to war uses. Post- 
war competition, of course, will require 
equally complete control of the metals 
which you use. 


BAUSCH & LOMB’ 
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*Makers of Optical Glass and a Complete Line of Optical Instruments for Military Use, Education, Research, Industry, Eyesight Correction and Conservation 
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__ The March of the News —_ 


Aircraft production. A total of 8,789 
airplanes was produced in January. Nearly 
every aircraft plant operated at, or above, 
capacity. Airframe weight for January was 
5.4 per cent higher than in December. 


Submarines. The Navy announced 
American submarines had sunk 14 more 
Japanese ships. Altogether, 1,025 Japanese 
vessels have been sunk by American forces 
since Pearl Harbor, with American sub- 
marines destroying slightly more than 40 
per cent of the total. 


Food. These were the developments: 

Butter, fats and oils. The War Food Ad- 
ministration announced civilians would re- 
ceive 43.9 pounds of edible fats and oils 
per capita this year, two and one half 
pounds less than in 1943. Total first-quar- 
ter allocations, compared with the last 
quarter of 1943, were: butter, 410,000,000 
pounds this quarter, compared with 435,- 
000,000 pounds last quarter; lard, 455,000.,- 
000 pounds, against 457,000 pounds; mar- 
garine, 150,000,000 pounds, against 125,- 
000,000 pounds; shortening and cooking 
and salad oils, 427,000,000 pounds, against 
426,000,000 pounds. 

Eggs. Civilian egg allocations for the 
year were announced as 349 per 
capita, nearly one a day, compared with 
345 last year and a prewar average of 
about 300. 

Poultry. The Agriculture Department 
estimated civilian supplies of poultry would 
drop 7 per cent this year. 

Cheese. The year’s production of cheese 
is expected to increase 30,000,000 pounds 
to a total of 800,000,000 pounds. About 55 
per cent is to be set aside for civilian con- 
sumption, roughly one pound per 
capita than last year. 


eggs 


less 


Civilian supply. Developments in civil- 
ian supply were toward easing of restric- 
tions. 

Pressure canners. War Production Board 
authorized the production before July 1 


of 400,000 pressure canners, or more than 
were delivered in’ 1943. Manufacturers 
may use aluminum. 

Kitchen and household articles. Restric- 
tions on the use of iron and steel for mak- 
ing kitchenware and other household 
equipment were eased. 

Leather. WPB ordered increase of about 
20 per cent in allocations of leather for 
children’s and misses’ shoes in an effort to 
relieve shortage. 


Army savings. Secretary of War Stim- 
son reported a saving of $27,000,000,000 
in funds made available to the Army by 
Congress. Production cutbacks and price 
deductions mainly were responsible. 


Commercial flying. Domestic air lines 
are flying 84 per cent of their prewar daily 
scheduled mileage, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board reported, despite the fact that the 
lines are left with but 55 per cent of their 
prewar equipment. In the year ended last 
June 30, the CAB announced, civilian 
aviation accidents totaled 5,715, compared 
with 4,493 in the previous year. 


Communications commission. The 
House approved a $1,000,000 cut in ap- 
propriations for the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. If approved by the 
Senate, the cut would transfer certain 
activities of the FCC’s radio intelligence 
division to the Army and Navy. The serv- 
ices had requested the transfer, but Presi- 
dent Roosevelt opposed it. 


Tax collections. The Internal Revenue 
Bureau reported that tax collections al- 
most doubled in 1943, to reach a record 
total of $31,924,530,316. The 1942 total 
was $16,774,416,291. Individual income tax 
collections rose from $%4,061,858,118 in 
1942 to $13,082,969,329 last year. Cor- 
poration income taxes climbed from 
$3,982,816,183 to $5,153,473,232, and ex- 
cess-profits tax collections increased from 
$3,049,525,936 to $7,090,192,985. 
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HIGHWAY TRANSPORT...VITAL 


The Mountain 


comes to 
Mahomet ! 












When Mahomet called the mountain to come to him, the mountain 
stood still, When the Nation called for transport facilities to 
match the world’s largest war production program, America’s 
motor trucks and coaches literally moved mountains ... 
mountainous loads of food and fighting equipment, fighters 
and factory workers. 


Coaches carried eight billion passengers in 1943 . . . 100% more 
than in 1940. Trucks marketed 61% of all the livestock in 1943 








.. . 18 billion pounds. Trucks moved 69% of the freight from 





hundreds of war plants surveyed. 





One of the main reasons America out-produces the Axis is be- 
cause it can out-transport it... and Highway Transport is 
playing a most vital part! 


TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFF® 











Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion,recently stated: ‘Automotive Transportation is absolutely essen- 
tial to the winning of the War. Goods must 
reach their destinations and workers must get 
to their jobs ... on time.”” Join the U.S. 
Truck Conservation Corps and keep your 
trucks in best possible condition. Your 
GMC dealer is pledged to help you. 











RE WAR BONDs 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 
General Motors Corporation 


Home of Commercial GMC Trucks and GM Coaches . . . 


Volume Producer of GMC Army Trucks and Amphibian “* Ducks’ 



























THE G-E LAMP THAT TURNS 
SHELLS INSIDE OUT 






















































G-E REFLECTOR LAMP REFLECTING MIRROR 


Here’s the gadget that “turns a 
® shell inside out.” A standard G-E re- 
flector lamp with a mirror arrangement, that 
works something like a dentist’s mirror. As 
the girl spins the shell on rollers she sees 
every bit of the inside. This is just one in- 
stance where G-E has had the lamps and 
the know-how acquired in peacetime, to 
solve war problems quickly. 


And speaking of inspections, this 
® giant electric eye which measures light 
output is one of 480 tests and inspections 
to make your G-E lamps “stay brighter 
longer.” Don’t waste light from these good 
bulbs. Share your reading lamp with others. 
Keep bulbs, shades, and reflectors clean. 
And turn off lights not in use. 


LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK—BUY ANOTHER BOND THIS MONTH! 
G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL { ELECTRIC 


Two things an artilleryman doesn’t want 

® to have happen: (1) A dud shell. (2) A pre- 
mature explosion that can wreck the gun and its 
crew. A big help in avoiding both is inside in- 
spection of the shell before loading to make sure 
it isn’t pitted, greasy, or dirty. This was diffi- 
cult—until G-E lighting engineers helped work 
out a faster way... 





Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra,” Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news every weekday, 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 
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It is necessary to report a strong present trend, a turn of events that can 
have the deepest effects. We don't say whether it is good or bad, but..... 

There is a strong drift toward the idea of three or four great blocs in the 
world, toward a grouping of nations around three or four centers of power. 

As this situation is developing..... 

In Britain, Government and industry are emphasizing a strengthened British 
Commonwealth of Nations, are interested in closer trade, financial and political 
ties. And: It is proposed that some nations in Western Europe be invited to join 
this Commonwealth, that it be an expanding organization with London headquarters. 

In Russia, Stalin is giving national status to a fringe of Russian republics; 

S creating framework into which Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, part of Poland, Bess- 
arabia, possibly Finland can fit as supposedly independent republics. Russia 
already is a closed trading area, with Government-operated industry and finance. 

In U.S., there's some bewilderment about what's going on in the world, about 
a turn of events that seems not to be guided by this country's advice or desire. 

What really is happening is this: Russia is getting set to capitalize on 
her victories and her new reputation; is making her moves to orient Europe in 
her direction. Britain is moving to strengthen her difficult position; is seek- 
ing means to preserve her position in world if U.S. and Russia go their own ways. 
U.S. is undecided about her postwar position; is unable to make up her mind. 

It is to be a strange sensation for this country to discover that others 
are figuring how to get along without U.S., to learn that isolation is not some- 
thing that only U.S. can practice. Russia and Britain apparently aren't to wait 
this time for the American people to make up their minds before laying plans. 


Washington, D. C. 

















In very practical terms of postwar plans now under Study..... 

Currency stabilization: Britain is not warming up to U.S. ideas on currency 
Stabilization; is inclined to rebuild a sterling bloc. Money is only of academic 
interest to Russia. U.S. will have to do much promising to get agreement in this 
field. We tell you more of this whole currency story on page 25. 

Cartels: U.S. official policy is opposed to use of cartel agreements to fix 
prices, to divide up world markets, etc.; is in favor of free competition. But: 
Britain is actively promoting the idea of postwar use of cartels to.divide up 
the world markets. Russia operates in foreign trade as one giant cartel. 

Import-export controls: Britain lets it be known that she will be forced to 
regulate imports in postwar; that she will need to encourage exports by action 
of the government. U.S. wants freer, unhampered, postwar trade. Russia rigidly 
controls all exports and imports, with the state doing all buying and selling. 

Price stabilization: In early conferences, British showed interest in com- 
modity price stabilization, but on a rather low price basis. U.S. favors price 
Stabilization, but on a rather high price basis. Russia is rather uninterested. 

All of this is not to say that something can't be worked out; that there is 
no chance of avoiding the economic pressures back of the trend toward a world 
that is divided into blocs. Something might yet be worked out. It simply is to 
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show, however, that the world isn't to accept U.S. ideas without question; isn't 
to pay an exorbitant price to try to induce this country into world co-operation, 


It's much the same story in the political field. For example..... 

U.S.-Britain propose to work closely with the Vatican in Europe. Russia is 
highly critical of the Vatican; is showing that she will oppose its influence. 

U.S.-Britain want a voice in what happens to Poland and the Baltic States. 
Russia, not too politely, is telling them to keep hands off, to let her alone. 
U.S.-Britain are backing several of Europe's kings. Russia opposes them. 

And so it goes. Mr. Roosevelt is embarrassed politically by Russia's attack 
on the Vatican, by Russia's attitude toward Poland. He is embarrassed politically 
by Russia's support of France's de Gaulle, by her alliance with Czechoslovakia, 
by her opposition to Franco in Spain and the King and Badoglio in Italy. 

What can happen, if present trends are not reversed, is this..... 

1. Russia may build a bloc extending from Balkans in West to Communist por- 
tions of China in East; may become a vast land empire, oriented to Moscow. 

2. Britain may build a bloc made up of her Empire plus states of Northern 
and Western Europe; may incorporate several smaller empires based on sea power. 

3. U.S. may then find herself isolated, politically and economically, to a 
degree in this Hemisphere; may not cut such a figure in the world as expected. 

It all is something to think about. 























To turn to the war itself.....In the Pacific: 

U.S. Navy before very long will be master of that ocean; will have Japan's 
Navy backed into a corner. Japanese have good reason to be very alarmed. 

Japan tipped off her weakness by the poor showing in the Marshalls. Her air 
force did not show up. Her Navy backed away from a fight. Her defenses, built 
with 25 years of effort, were smashed in 3 or 4 days, with small losses. 

Now, once the Marshall Islands are cleared, these moves must follow..... 

Caroline Islands, centering on Truk, will have to be taken or made impotent. 

Wake, then Guam and the Marianas Islands must be taken or made impotent. 

Then: With these barriers cleared, the Philippines will lie dead ahead. 

Once the Philippines are reoccupied, Japan's big, new empire will wither; 
will be cut from Japan proper. And: blockade of Japan can begin in earnest. 

The Japanese are highly vulnerable to naval blockade, to air bombardment, 
once U.S. forces get set for that effort. It's a matter first of getting bases. 
U.S. Navy now seems able to mass overwhelming force to take the needed bases. It 
has spent two years preparing for what will be the 1944 naval offensive. 

Sometime in 1945 Japan will begin to be groggy. She may go down in 1946. 


























When it comes to the war in Europe..ee. 

Russia will continue to occupy a large percentage of German forces. 

Italy will remain a secondary theater, important but not decisive. 

Bombing will grow in effect, but probably will not win the war. 

A decision will have to wait on an invasion. Invasion when it comes, will be 
in overwhelming force; will almost certainly succeed in its first objectives. 














At home, in the outlook for civilian Supplies..... 

Tires: Tires will be very scarce in 1944. We tell you why on page 40. 

Gasoline: Auto users may be forced before many weeks to choose between a 
new cut in rations or a revived ban on pleasure driving. Supplies will be short. 

Meat: There will be 7 pounds more meat, on the average, for each individual 
than in 1943. That's on the basis of forecast. It means 138 pounds per person. 

Milk: There'll be 32 fewer pounds of milk and milk products per person. 

Coal: Rationing of coal is possible for winter of 1944-45, not this winter. 


See also pages 12, 18, 22. 
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NO OTHER SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
TIRE OFFERS YOU THESE 
ADVANTAGES 


1—Twenty years’ experience in pro- 
ducing and manufacturing synthetic 
rubber 


2~—Tough, sturdy carcass of Supertwist 
cord, built to prewar quality 


3— Tested non-skid safety from time- 
proved Goodyear tread design 


4— Maximum wear from scientific Good- 
year design that keeps tread under com- 
pression 


5—Greater “know-how” evidenced by 
Goodyear’s record in building more 
than 350,000,000 pneumatic tires — mil- 
lions more than any other manufacturer 
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Handsome, resilient, durable, it is 
the Goodyear synthetic rubber 
passenger car tire for essential 
civilian use. 


In its sinewy spring and strength 
it surmounts the appalling difficul- 
ties of seeking to rival in 24 
months the results of an entire 
century of natural rubber lore. 


It comes in the nick of time, its 


GOODFYEA 


Offered as The Finest Example of the Art” 


OU see pictured here one of 

the outstanding “impossibles” 
accomplished by American indus- 
try under the pressure of war. 


merit measured by merciless test, 
and is offered as today’s finest ex- 
ample of the art of synthetic rub- 
ber tire manufacture. 


Back of this tire, back of all that 
science, industry and government 
can now put into it, are the match- 
less skill and experience of the 
world’s largest rubber company. 


Back of it are the lessons hard- 
won by Goodyear in successfully 
building for the Army the first 
tires made entirely from synthetic 
rubber produced in the new gov- 
ernment plants. 
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Another reason for choosing Goodyears 


177,810 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE— AT YOUR SERVICE 


Next to quality, competent service counts most in getting full performance 
from tires. Goodyear dealers comprise the largest, most efficient, veteran tire 
service group in the world. 419 of them have represented Goodyear 25 years or 
more, 1,269 for 20 years or more, 2,594 for 15 years or more, 4,268 for 10 years 
or more, 12,073 for 10 years or less—a total of 177,810 years of experience 
to serve you in conserving the tires so essential to keeping America mobile. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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“BUY WAR BONDS 
10 SPEED VICTORY 


Back of it are technical standards 
that have made “more people ride 
on Goodyear tires than on any 
other kind”—and the vigilant help- 
fulness of Goodyear dealers, the 
foremost tire service organization 
on earth. 


Properly used under current 
driving conditions, this superb 
new Goodyear ought not merely 
to meet your wartime needs but 
should satisfactorily serve you for 


years. 
Listen to Goodyear’s 
“HOOK ‘N’ LADDER FOLLIES” 
NBC Saturday Mornings 
See your local paper for time and station 


Supertwist-T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


TOOLS 


AMERICKS WARDS 


mane 
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world of 


And you'll 


every job. 


JOBS EASY... 
N WORKERS! 





@ If you want to learn about SKIL- 
DRILLS, ask men or women work- 
ers in America’s leading plane plants. 
You'll get the same answer from both: 
SKILDRILLS pack a 
power for fastest drilling on 
toughest jobs... yet they’re 
light and they feel right for easy 
day-long operation. 
hear Management praise SKIL- 
DRILLS, too. They cost no more 
than ordinary drills, yet they 
cost less to operate and stand 
up longer under hardest usage. 
If you’ve got \4 in. drilling 
to do in your own plant... 
put SKILDRILLS to work right 
now. You'll show immediate 
savings in minutes, money 
and manpower on 
Phone your distributor now! 
SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO 30 


Skilsaw Tools are sold by leading distrib- 
utors of hardware and industrial supplies 











BELT SANDERS 
. 


PORTABLE AND 
BENCH GRINDERS 


BLOWERS 
FLOOR SANDERS 



















What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT charge higher prices for 
the steel-spring upholstered furniture to 
be made under new War Production Board 
regulations than you charged” during 
March, 1942, or thereafter. Office of Price 
Administration makes this ruling. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably exclude, for estate 
tax purposes, the principal of an irrevoca- 
ble trust, created before 1931, wherein the 
grantor reserved a life interest and power 
to designate the recipient of trust income 
during his life. A federal circuit court 
makes this decision. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely permit your 
trade association to fix minimum prices 
for goods in presumed conformance with 
State fair price acts. In a decision involv- 
ing California food and grocery stores, a 
federal circuit court holds such price fixing 
violated the Sherman Antitrust Act, since 
the California Unfair Practices Act only 
banned sales below cost and then only when 
such sales were made to kill competition. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to bargain with 
a union certified by the National Labor 
Relations Board on the ground that, short- 
ly after such certification, an unsolicited 
petition from a majority of your employes 
stated that the union did not represent 
them. A federal circuit court holds that 
NLRB certifications must operate for a 
reasonable time to insure stability. 

* * 

YOU CAN resume making light-weight 
metal tubing for electrical supplies. WPB 
permits this activity in a recent order, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use Java-grade kapok 
to manufacture anything except life-sav- 
ing equipment. WPB limits the use of this 
grade of kapok to such equipment. 


*% 


YOU CAN obtain the same amount of 
sugar for the manufacture ‘of jams, jellies 
and other fruit spreads from unsweetened 
frozen fruits as other manufacturers ob- 
tain who use fresh or canned fruits. 


News -lines 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 





and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT more — than 
enough coke to bring domestic consumers 
stocks to a month’s supply, except that 


deliver 


you may deliver as much as two tons q 
month to a customer in a single load. Solid 
Fuels these re. 
strictions. However, if you have no cus. 
tomers with less than 30 days’ supply, you 
may deliver coke to consumers who haye 
more than 30 days’ supply. 


Administration imposes 


YOU CAN perhaps get a higher prefer. 
ence rating for cotton piece goods and 


cotton fabric for which you have an ex. 


port license issued after July 1, 1943. Hold- 
ers of licenses who have been unable to ob- 
tain goods under an A-2 rating may retum 
the licenses to Foreign Economic Ac minis- 
tration with a request: for an AA-5 rating, 
YOU CANNOT, as a brewer, buy or ae. 
cept delivery of more hops than you used 
in 1943 in brewing beer or ale. War Food 
Administration imposes this restriction. 


YOU CAN, as a steel producer or dis- 
tributor, apply to WPB for permission to 
dispose of off-grade or rejected steel o 
idle and excess inventories that you are 
unable to move under Controlled Materi- 
als Plan regulations. 


YOU CANNOT calculate raw material 
costs for manufacturing waxed paper at 
prices higher than those in effect on Dec. 
31, 1943. OPA issues this regulatio: 


erning waxed paper price ceilings. 


gov- 


*% 


YOU CAN perhaps get authority from 
your district OPA office to sell excess 
stocks of men’s rubber boots and rubber 
work shoes ration-free. OPA relaxes ra- 
tioning restrictions to this extent. 


YOU CANNOT expect to challenge suc- 
cessfully orders of the National War La- 
bor Board on the ground that they con- 
flict with State labor peace acts. WLB 
rules in one case that its orders are not 
subject to terms of such State laws. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Taz Unrrep Srates 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Never. Unlike other materials, glass just 
doesn’t decay. 

Nor rot. Nor rust. 

Doesn’t this suggest many uses for glass 
where other materials you may be using 
have failed to stand up? 

Used rightly, glass is a durable structural 
material. Both chemically and dimensionally 


+ 


a 


it is far more stable than most materials. 
It has remarkable resistance to abrasion. Its 
surface is among the hardest in the world. 
Glass is strong—a square foot of our quarter- 
inch tempered glass will withstand a pressure 
of 60 pounds per square inch. And it will 
withstand a thermal shock of 400 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

But the striking thing about glass is that 
it gives you all these structural properties 
plus the unique characteristic of permanent 
transparency. 

Where can you use glass? Let your 
imagination run wild. Then talk it over 
with us. Let us match our knowledge of 
glass with your knowledge of your own 
problems. We may come up with just the 
answer you are looking for. We’ve done it 
for others. Why not let us try it for you? 
Libbey*Owens*Ford Glass Company, 2524 
Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


Destractible? Wood-Metal-Plastics-Glass. No 


material is indestructible. However, barring unseen 
conditions, no material will fail on a job in which 
it has been properly specified and engineered. When 
our application engineers say ‘“‘Yes’’, you can be 
sure about glass. 


St Ce Gite eek: 


LIBBEY°-OWENS*FORD 


A GREAT NAME IN 








eve Been Asked: 


HOW NEW RENEGOTIATION RULES AFFECT PROFITS 


(Businessmen with war contracts and 
subcontracts are going to get some, but 
not much, relief under changes that Con- 
gress now has made in laws governing re- 
negotiation of contracts. These changes 
are in line, for the most part, with Army 
and Navy wishes, rather than with what 
many members of Congress and business- 
men wanted. The new rules dealing with 
procedure and scope of renegotiation are 
of importance to all contractors and sub- 
contractors with large war orders.) 


The new machinery for renegotiation, set 
up by Congress’s compromise agreement 
on changes in tax laws, opens channels 
for appeal by contractors and subcon- 
tractors who are “aggrieved” over Gov- 
ernment orders for return of excessive 
war profits. Also, it restricts somewhat 
the number of contracts and subcontracts 
subject to renegotiation and creates a top 
board with wide powers for creating over-all 
policy and deciding what cases to look into. 
, 

In the past, many contractors have pro- 
tested because they had no way to 
appeal renegotiation rulings. What 
course now will be open to them? 


This is one of the most important changes 
made by Congress. If you are a contrac- 
tor or subcontractor and are dissatisfied 
with a Government decision on excessive 
profits, you may appeal the ruling to the 
U.S. Tax Court. This is the first time 
that such an appeal has been possible. 
You will have 90 days after the ruling is 
handed down in which to file an appeal. 


In considering such an appeal, the Tax 
Court will not confine itself to a review 
of the original ruling. It will have full 
jurisdiction and will consider the case 
from the beginning before making a de- 
cision. The Court may decide that excess 
profits have been less, equal to, or greater 
than claimed by the Price Adjustment 
Board. The ruling of the Tax Court is final. 


Can you appeal a decision already made 
by renegotiators? 


You may appeal to the Tax Court and 
thus reopen a closed case only if the Gov- 
ernment issued the excessive-profits order 
without your agreement. But, if you 
agreed to terms for settling the case, you 
cannot appeal to the Tax Court. 


Next, as to exemptions from renegotia- 
tion. Are these rules changed? 

One specific exemption approved by €on- 

gress will remove from renegotiation a 
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large number of contractors and subcon- 
tractors who otherwise would have been 
affected. Under this new provision, firms 
whose contracts and subcontracts do not 
exceed $500,000, received or accrued in 
any fiscal year ending after June 30, 1943, 
are exempt. Previously, this figure was 
$100,000. 


In general, the definition of exempt sub- 
contractors remains the same as in the 
past. But those who provide office furni- 
ture and supplies have been added to this 
exempt group. On the other hand, if you 
supply a material or article that is needed 
in order to complete a prime contract, 
such as steel plates or an airplane engine, 
you are subject to renegotiation. But, if 
your prime contractor is exempt from re- 
negotiation, you, as a subcontractor, also 
are exempt. 


What other kinds of contract are exempt 
from renegotiation? 


An important list of items is placed be- 
yond renegotiation by a specific exemp- 
tion granted contracts and subcontracts 
for agricultural commodities. This exemp- 
tion applies mainly to agricultural prod- 
ucts in their raw or natural state. It 
embraces a wide range of products, includ- 
ing grains, vegetables, fruits, cotton, to- 
bacco, cattle, hogs, poultry, sheep, fish and 
produce of live animals, such as milk, eggs 
and wool. But this exemption does not 
apply to canned, bottled or packed dairy 
products, fruits and vegetables and their 
juices. 


Specific exemption is given to contracts 
and subcontracts for mineral, oil, gas and 
timber products that have not been proc- 
essed or refined. Also not included in re- 
negotiation are construction contracts 
that are awarded through competitive 
bidding. Furthermore, profits that result 
from increased value of inventories bought 
for Government contract work cannot be 
renegotiated. 


In addition, the new War Contracts Price 
Adjustment Board has power to exempt 
many other types of contracts and 
subcontracts from renegotiation. For in- 
stance, if you produce a_ standard 
commercial article whose sale is affected 
by competitive conditions, you may be 
exempted by the Board from renegotia- 
tion. Furthermore, contracts to be per- 
formed outside the United States may be 
exempted by the Board. But this is for 
the Board to say under its discretionary 
power in establishing a standard policy 
in such matters. 


This new top Board has very far-reaching 
powers. How is it to be made up? 


The War Contracts Price Adjustment 
Board will have six members. One each 
will come from the War, Navy and Treas. 
ury Departments, War Production Board 
and Reconstruction Finance Corp., wit) 
the sixth member representing the Mari. 
time Commission and War Shipping Ad- 
ministration. These members will be 
named by the heads of their respective 
departments and agencies. 


In addition to its other duties, this Board 
may review rulings handed down by off- 
cers and agencies that are authorized to 
handle renegotiation cases. Also, a con- 
tractor or subcontractor who is not sat- 
isfied with a renegotiation ruling can ask 
the Board to reopen and review his case. 
But it is up to the Board to decide wheth- 
er it will do so. 


This Board has another important sig- 
nificance for contractors and subcontrae- 
tors. If you have excessive profits, in the 
eyes of the Board, you can ask for a state. 
ment on the basis and reasons by which 
this ruling was reached. The Board must 
supply this information. In the past, con- 
tractors often have complained that they 
could not find out the basis for such ex 
cessive-profits decisions. However. _ the 
Board still has broad powers in ruling 
whether there have been excessive profits. 


How long will these renegotiation rules 
remain in effect? 


The new regulations specify that renego- 
tiation is to end next December 31, with 
the President having power to lengthen or 
shorten the time of termination by six 
months. This shortens considerably the 


period for renegotiation, which, unde 
previous law, could have continued for 
three years after the war ends. A definit 
formula is laid down for the Board in de 
termining what portion of contracts tha! 
are incomplete on the termination date 
will still be subject to renegotiation. 


A limit also is put on how far back th 
Government can go in opening renegotia 
tion proceedings. Such proceedings must 
be begun within one year after the clos 
of the fiscal year of excessive profits © 
within a year after a cost-of-productiol 
statement has been filed by the contrac 
tor, whichever date is later. After expira 
tion of that date, if no proceedings hav¢ 
been started, a contractor cannot be 
forced by the Government to return ex 
cessive profits. 
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THE FORBIDDEN ROOM... 


There are only six keys to the door, and the lock is often 
changed, ... For this is a very private room, It is in the 
plant of one of America’s greatest corporations, and behind 
the door to this inner sanctum part of the future is being 
made. 


There are literally hundreds of ‘“‘forbidden rooms” in 
America today, where the plans, the designs, the mock-ups 
and models are being made for countless new products 
and machines—from giant electrical power ‘plants, still 
in the experimental stage, to table-model television sets, 
now a solid post-war certainty. 


Few outsiders ever enter this inner circle... but one of 
these is the machine tool engineer. 





MACHINE COMPANY 


VfTTeya 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A. 


For equally as important today as any brilliant new 
design is the cost of manufacture—and it is here that the 
machine tool engineer comes in. Leading manufacturing 
executives know that this factor of cost is going to be more 
important, in the fast competition of the post-war period, 
than ever before in history. 


It is because of this that Jones & Lamson engineers are 
being taken into their conferences and their confidences: 
helping them to plan complete production line set-ups for 
the day this war ends. 


Even more important than the machine tools your com- 
pany uses is the machine tool engineering that goes 
with the use of those tools! 


Manufacturers of: Universol Turret Lathes « Fay Automatic 


NE LAM N Lathes « Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering 
& Machines * Automatic Thread Grinders * Optical Compara- 


tors « Automatic Opening Threading Dies and Chasers. 


Profit-producing Machine Tools 





























End of an Enemy 


In a split second this enemy plane will be blasted 
from the skies by a shell from one of our anti- 
aircraft guns on the ground. 


How can a gun hit a plane going 300 miles an 
hour 20,000 feet up... when it takes the shell 15 
seconds to get up there and in that time the plane 
has gone more than a mile? Besides, the shell curves 
in its flight. Wind blows it. Gravity pulls on it. 
Even the weather affects its velocity. 

The answer is the Gun Director—an electrical 
brain which aims the guns. Swiftly it plots the 
plane’s height and course. Instantly it solves the 
complex mathematical problem, continuously match- 
ing the curved path of the shell to the path of the 
plane so that the two will meet. It even times the 
fuse to explode the shell at the exact instant 

The electrical Gun Director has greatly increased the 
deadliness of anti-aircraft gunfire. Developed by Bell 
Telephone Laboratories and made by Western Elec- 
tric, it is one of many wart weapons now being pro- 
duced by the peacetime makers of Bell Telephones. 


Until the last enemy plane is knocked down, 
buy War Bonds regularly—all you can! 


Western Electric 


IN PEACE...SOQURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 
IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 
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The National Week + « « 
NEW U.S. ARMY COMPLETED: 
WINNING A RACE AGAINST TIME 


Striking Power 100 Times That of Prewar Ready for Decisive Blow 


Ground, Air and Service 
forces now welded into 
fast-moving knockout team 


America’s new Army at last is built. 
Until now, the U.S. has thrown everything 
into a race to complete this Army in time 
to strike hardest in the decisive stage of 
the war. Now that race is won. 

Today, when invasion moves are being 
hunched in Europe and when the Japa- 
nese are starting to retreat, the new Amer- 
ian Army is getting into position to settle 
the issue. One-third of the force is over- 
vas. Another third is going over this year. 

Thus, at the war’s crisis, America’s 
weight is going to be cast into the balance 
m the Allies’ side. The United States 
definitely has succeeded in arming itself 
to decide this war. All attention, therefore, 
centers on the new American Army. 

Over all: The Army now is close to its 
planned strength of 7,700,000. It ranks 
iter the war machines of Russia and Ger- 
many among the great armies of the world. 
ltis 60 times its prewar size and 100 times 
its prewar striking power. It is an Army of 
young men, of new commanders, of new 
ideas, new weapons, new ways of breaking 
down the enemy’s power and will to fight. 

Today the organization of this new 
Army is complete. The period of mush- 
noming into new divisions is over. The 
imy is beginning to cut back in officers, 
to level out in size, to leave empty train- 
ig camps behind as it moves to the war 
fonts. Here is the new Army at a glance: 

The top command: Gen. George C. Mar- 
hall, Chief of Staff, commands, under the 
President. General Marshall represents the 
Amy in all joint war planning. 

In the Ground Forces: The U.S. has 
about 100 combat divisions, compared 
vith Germany’s 300 and with Russia’s still 
lrger land Army. Heavy fire power and 
mobility are counted on to increase U.S. 
Amy Strength relative to numbers. 

In the Service Forces: About one-third 
ithe Army’s enrollment is in these forces, 
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ACH, HIMMEL, HOW HE’S GROWN! 


handling supplies, training, transport, con- 
struction and special services. 

In the Air Forces: There now are 2,385,- 
000 officers and men in the Army Air 
Forces, which rank first in the world and 
exceed the combined Axis air strength. 

That is an over-all view of America’s 
new Army. The story of its make-up and 
striking power follows in more detail. 

As for the Ground Forces: American 
troops already are heavily engaged on 
many fronts and will man the coming in- 
vasion of Nazi Europe. Here is a close look 
at the forces that are picked for the heavy 
end of the war job: 

Infantry in the new Army is given high 
mobility by armored cars, jeeps and 
truck transport. But, once arrived near the 
front, the infantryman fights his way 
ahead on foot. Comprising one-fifth of the 
Army, or about 1,500,000 men, the In- 
fantry has suffered one-half the casualties. 

Artillery in the new Army is largely 
self-propelled or motor-drawn. Massed- 
fire methods in Italy and Africa have been 
able to smash German batteries. 


Armored divisions are the Army’s answer 
to Hitler’s Panzer outfits. U.S. armored 
divisions now are announced to number 
about 20. The chart on page 16 shows an 
example of their strong combinations of 
light and medium tanks, infantry, artillery 
and mechanized cavalry for scouting. 

Airborne expected to be 
used on an unprecedented scale in the 
coming invasion of Europe. 

Thus, the new American Army is de- 
signed to move swiftly on wings and on 
wheels. This Army depends, however, on 
fire power as well as on mobility for of- 
fensive and defensive strength. Fire power 
is partly a question of quality of weapons. 

Weapons: American engineering science 
now has deprived Germany of the lead in 
quality of weapons. Japan has fallen far 
behind. All American equipment is brand 
new in design and construction, because 
this is the first Army in history that has 
been built quickly from the ground up. 
That is a big advantage. 

Garand rifles have tripled fire power of 
U.S. riflemen over that of World War I. 

Tank mounting 105-mm. 
guns, repeatedly have proved their ability 
to knock out Nazi Mark VI or Tiger tanks. 

M-3 and M-4 tanks used by U.S. troops 
now have made obsolete all of the tank 
models with which Hitler’s Panzers over- 
ran much of Europe. But the race to im- 
prove tanks still is on in full swing. 

Rockets, fired from the American tube 
gun called the Bazooka, have proved their 
ability to knock out German tanks. Other 
American uses of rockets are not officially 
revealed. 

Summed up, the strength of the new 
American Army’s Ground Forces goes 
back to the fundamentals of warfare— 
man power and fire power. That strength, 
from this view, seems to be based on the 
fighting qualities of U.S. ground troops, on 
their stamina and courage and ability to 
take and hold enemy ground. But, from 
another view, this is a technicians’ war. 
It also is a war of supply and transport. 

As for the Service Forces: One-third of 
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destroyers, 
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the new Army, more in the formative stage 
and less when heaviest fighting gets under 
way, is in the Service Forces. For every 
16 men on the firing line handling a rifle 
or artillery piece, 87 men are required be- 
hind the lines in support. The reason is 
that the man-power needs are great for the 
massive jobs done by the Service Forces 


in housing, clothing, arming, feeding, 
transporting, paying, hospitalizing, and 


nursing the Army, and for manning several 
technical services of war. Here are some 
big jobs: 

Construction costing about $11,000,000,- 
000 has been handled. Housing in this 
country was provided for 5,000,000 men. 

Transportation is a world-wide job and 
covers supply lines totaling 60,000 miles. 
Eight tons of freight are needed per man 
sent overseas, with 1.2 tons a month to 
maintain him. Six times the volume of sup- 
plies was sent abroad in the first year of 
this war than was shipped in the first year 
of World War I. This job means operation 
of railroads, docks, ships, warehouses. 

Supplies and equipment worth $39,000,- 
000,000 have been procured. 

In addition, the Service Forces have in- 


ducted, classified and assigned all the 
drafted men. The Service Forces have 
changed the character of warfare with 
work in radio, radar, mobile artillery, air- 
craft cannon, the medical services and de- 
velopment of new-type explosives, in- 
cendiary bombs and smoke screens. 

As for the Air Forces: The world’s great- 
est Air Forces still are growing beyond 
the present total of 2,385,000 me... The 
Air Forces’ educational system in creating 
technicians is unparalleled anywhere. 

Pilots thus far graduated total more 
than 100,000. 

Bombardiers number more than 20,000. 

Navigators trained for air war total 
18,905. And 107,000 aerial gunners, and 
555,891 technicians, including 240,000 air- 
plane mechanics and 100,000 radio me- 
chanics, have been trained. While other 
warring nations are short on airplane 
pilots, this country has so many that the 
training of new ones is being curtailed. 

Planes to the number of 145,000 are 
scheduled for production for the Govern- 
ment in the 15 months ending April 1, 
1945. Much the biggest share will go to 
the Army. Among the new planes will be 
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the B-29 superbomber, to attempt to ex- 
tend the bombing of Germany and Japan 
into a knockout stage. 

Air supply and maintenance uses the 
services of about 200,000 men, 
300,000 civilians. 

Air transport, expanding like magic into 
a force of 85,000 men, now flies men and 
critical war materials to every part of the 
world. 

The next big fighting task of the Army 
Air Forces will be to provide fighter-plane 
protection for the warships, landing craft, 
and troop-carrier planes that are to make 
up the invasion armada, while U.S. bomb- 
ers blast and strafe the enemy ashor 

So that, in brief, is the story of Amer- 
ica’s new Army. Unaided, this Army might 
be no match for German military power. 
But, by land, the greatest blows against 
that power are to continue to come from 
Russia. The new American Army’s job, 
with the help of the British and Cana- 
dians, is to deliver the knockout punch to 
a Germany that already is weakened and 
wavering, and help the Navy and Marines 
in the move on Japan. Officials think the 
Army will handle its job. 
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CUTBACK IN COLLEGES 


Prospective Reduction in Enrollment of Army and Civilian Students 


Most servicemen at schools 
likely to graduate. Continuation 
of present program by Navy 


The Army and Navy are under con- 
gressional pressure to liquidate their col- 
lege training programs. Reductions in the 
Army program already have been an- 
nounced by Secretary of War Stimson. 
The Army Air Forces are discontinuing 
training programs in 70 colleges as soon 
as present courses are completed. 

These announcements and their accom- 
panying rumors are creating uncertainty 
and confusion. Students in the Army spe- 
alized training program and the Navy 
colleve program are asking whether they 
will be permitted to complete their 
courses. Prospective students are wonder- 
ing whether they will have an opportu- 
nity to enroll in new courses. Some par- 
ents are complaining because their sons 
are barred from college training while 
neighbors’ sons are taken. Colleges that 
are dependent for income upon the mili- 
tary programs are worried. 

All of this leads to questions concerning 
the immediate outlook for Army and Navy 
students and the colleges. The outlook: 

Army A-12 program. This is the name 
the Army gives to its specialized training 
program. While this program currently is 
being reduced somewhat, the Army has no 
intention of abolishing the program unless 
ordered to do so by Congress. Such a con- 
gressional order is considered unlikely be- 
cause the Army still has a big need for 
specialists and technicians, such as engi- 
neers, doctors, dentists, chemists, linguists, 
mathematicians, etc. Future needs for 
these specialists cannot be foreseen, so the 
program may be reduced further or it may be 
increased, depending upon the turn of war. 

But this much is certain unless Con- 
gress intervenes: Men now enrolled in 
Army specialized courses will complete 
those courses, unless they are needed 
urgently elsewhere. Aside from medical 
and dental students, only a few of these 
men are likely to become officers, since the 
Army is developing a surplus of officers. 
Medical and dental students still are as- 
sured of commissions upon graduation. 

New students are being enrolled in the 
Army courses at the rate of 3,000 a month. 
More than 10,000 already have been grad- 
uated. New examinations will be given 
on Marcle 15 for applicants for college 
training. These examinations will be for 
tivilian youths who will be 17 or over, but 
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not yet 22, on July 1, 1944. Present en- 
rollment in the A-12 program is around 
140,000 in more than 200 colleges and uni- 
versities, but graduations and normal at- 
trition through failure and other causes 
are expected to reduce this number to 
125,000 by April 1. 

So it can be seen that the Army’s col- 
lege program is a going program, geared 
to be decreased or increased in size as mil- 


-itary needs require. 


Navy V-12 program. This is the name 
the Navy gives its college training pro- 
gram. Enrolled in this program at present 
are about 67,000 sailors, marines and 
members of the Coast Guard. They also 
are studying at more than 200 institu- 
tions. No cutback in the size of the pro- 
gram is contemplated at present. 





—Acme 


YANKS AT YALE 
War determines enrollment 


Students now enrolled can expect to be 
graduated if they meet scholastic require- 
ments and are not needed elsewhere. Most 
of these men will complete their training 
in four terms of 16 weeks each, and most 
of them will become deck officers in the 
Navy and Coast Guard or line officers 
in the Marine Corps. 

Men are being graduated three 
times a year from the Navy courses. New 
classes will be enrolled on March 1, July 
1 and November 1, unless the war takes 
a sudden turn that will permit curtailment 
of college training. Like the Army, the 
Navy will conduct new examinations on 
March 15 for civilian candidates for col- 
lege training, aged 17 through 21. 

Outlook for colleges. What the future 
holds for the colleges and universities is 
uncertain, but their immediate prospects 
are clouded. Already the Army Air Forces 
have announced that they will drop 70 
colleges that are giving preliminary train- 
ing to airmen. New Selective Service regu- 
lations will limit to 10,000 the number of 
scientific and technical students, aside from 
medical and dental students, who can be 
deferred from the draft at one time. ‘hese 
regulations will reduce sharply the number 
of civilian college students. Reductions in 
the Army specialized training program, al- 
ready announced, will withdraw some 
financial support from the colleges. Should 
Congress unexpectedly decide that the 
specialized training programs should be 
abolished, than 200,000 
would be removed in one stroke. 

The extent to which the colleges and 
universities are dependent upon the mili- 
tary for support is shown by latest en- 
rollment figures compiled by the U.S. 
Office of Education. These figures show 
that 384,050 out of 1,110,500 students, or 
more than one-third, are in uniform, These 
include WACS, WAVES and other wom- 
en’s groups as well as students in the 
A-12, V-12 and Air Forces programs. 

Postwar education for veterans. Op- 
portunities for veterans to obtain college 
educations will be almost unlimited after 
the war. Congress is preparing to pass 
legislation under which the Government 
will pay for the education of those who 
desire to go to school. States are expected 
to pass similar legislation. Officials esti- 
mate that at least 1,000,000 veterans will 
take advantage of these educational op- 
portunities. Thus, it would appear that, if 
the colleges can survive the crucial months 
ahead, they can look forward to a bright 
postwar prospect. 
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Bringing in the Soldier Vote: 
Complications That Lie Ahead 


Huge Task Facing Army and Navy in Carrying Out Wishes of Congress 


Potential headache seen in 
transportation of ballots, 
variations in State laws 


In spite of the tumult over the soldier- 
vote bill and the compromise that is being 
worked out, a majority of the men and, 
women in the armed forces probably will 
not be able to vote next November. Too 
many real and practical difficulties stand 
in their way. Some frank estimates of the 
proportion of soldier votes that really will 
get recorded run as low as one for every 
20 men and women in the services. 

Between the votes of the service per- 
sonnel and the ballot boxes stand all sorts 
of State voting requirements. They in- 


volve age, registration, residence, poll 
taxes, time limits, even more technical 


points than these. On top of this is the un- 
certainty of overseas mail. 

In and out of Congress, the politicians 
are busy with a contest that is based on 
the part the Federal Government can 
play in elections. At stake is the White 
House, 33 Senate and 435 House seats, 34 
Governorships and upward of 6,000 other 
State offices, along with numberless coun- 
ty, city and local jobs. A score of State 
legislatures as well as Congress are busy 
in the tug for control. Other States are 
waiting to see what Congress does. 

Already, the federal ballot bill that 
President Roosevelt asked for has been 














~ —Talburt in Washington Daily News 


WHEN THE TUMULT DIES! 
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beaten. What is emerging is a compromise 
that may permit a limited use of the fed- 
eral ballot for soldiers who cannot get ab- 
sentee ballots from their own States. 

This will leave most of the soldiers with 
the problem of getting their vote through 
the maze of new absentee voting laws 
that are being enacted. They will have a 
somewhat simpler way of getting the bal- 
lot, and the Federal Government will haul 
the ballots back and forth from the States 
to the soldiers and sailors. Some of the red 
tape that hitherto has surrounded absentee 
voting will be removed. Plenty will remain. 

The violence of the dispute has drawn 
into question the entire process of electing 
federal officials. Under the Constitution, 
the States exercise jurisdiction over the 
election procedure. They set the rules for 
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—Justus in Sioux City Journal 


POSTSCRIPT FROM THE FRONT 


primaries, fix the times, decide who shall 
vote and what rules will govern the voting. 

Difference between a federal law on sol- 
dier voting and the State laws is likely to 
leave many an election official uncertain 
whether to follow the new law of Congress 
or that of his own State. So far there has 
been no test of the power of Congress to 
waive poll-tax and registration require- 
ments that were fixed by the States. But, 
in a close election into which these votes 
could be brought, a contest easily could 
arise that would bring such a test. In some 
States, election officials who admitted bal- 
lots that did not fulfill State requirements 
might be sent to jail. 

There is little uniformity in election 
Jaws and wide variances will remain in the 
laws that govern the voting of soldiers in 
the same fighting group. This will be true 











~——Goldberg in New York 


EACH HAS HIS EYE ON IT 


even after special sessions of :the legisla- 
tures have been held to revise absentee 
voting laws. Qualifications for voters vary 
from State to State. Registration laws are 
not alike. And some voting restrictions are 


imbedded so deeply in State constitutions 
they cannot be dug out before November. 


So wide are these differences that the 
Army and Navy see little hope of being 
able to help the States unless they bring 
more uniformity into their election laws. 
As it stands, very few, if any, men and 
women outside the country will be able 
to vote in any of the primaries that deter- 
mine candidates of the principal parties 
for the general election. Those primaries 
begin next month. 

The nominating primaries are held this 
year on 27 different dates, some of them 
still subject to change by the State legisla- 
tures in the special sessions that are being 
called. (See page 30.) Even the genera! elec- 
tion (except for President) is held on a dif- 
ferent date in Maine than in other states. 

Age, alone, will prevent upward of 
2,000,000 fighting men from voting. Al 
though a lad of 18 is old enough to be 
drafted, only one State—Georgia—has de- 
cided that he is old enough to vote. Most 
of the marines who died at Tarawa were 
too young to vote under their State laws. 
Most of those who are fighting now in the 
Marshall Islands are not yet old enough 
to receive a ballot from their home States. 


Since they went into the service, up 
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ward of another million men and women 
have reached the legal 21-year voting age 
that prevails in all States except Georgia. 
They are eligible to vote in every way ex- 
cept that they have not registered, and, 
in some of the poll-tax States, have not 
paid their poll tax. Even if the new sol- 
dier-voting measure being worked 
out does not wipe out the waivers of regis- 
tration and poll-tax requirements that 
were enacted in 1942, there will be a 
question in the minds of State election 
officials whether to count these votes. 

Only about 28,000 soldiers voted by ab- 
sntee ballot in 1942. Then they were vot- 
ing in congressional elections. These 28,000 
votes were widely scattered. Even in close 
dections, there is little likelihood that 
enough of them were bunched in the same 
district to affect the results. No question 
of constitutionality was raised. But the 
stakes will be higher this November. 

Registration, no less than the poll tax, 
is one of the fighting points involved in 
the dispute between the States and the 
Federal Government. Some poll-tax States 
already have enacted waivers of the tax 
for soldiers. Some States are waiving regis- 
tration requirements. But, in most South- 
em States, registration often is the con- 
trol point at which Negro votes are barred. 
Voting qualifications must be met before 
registration is permitted. 

Thirty States require registration in 
person to vote. In some States, registra- 
tion is permanent. In others, it must be 
repeated at intervals. In still others, regis- 
tration is required in some sections of the 
State and not in other areas. 

If Congress wipes out the waivers of 
registration, hundreds of thousands of oth- 
e soldiers will be added to the million or 
more who have reached 21 since they 
vent into the service and who have not 
ben home to register. This is another 
problem the States will have to meet. 

States are busy now refurbishing their 
dection laws to clear up some of these en- 
langlements. But there are plenty of prob- 
kms that they cannot solve by legislation. 
Eighteen States think their laws are all 
night. Twenty-six Governors either have 
commended legislation at regular or spe- 
tal sessions, or will call special sessions 
ifter they learn what Congress intends to 
do. In this group are Kentucky and Rhode 
land, which have to amend their consti- 
lutions to permit absentee voting. 

Of the other States: Alabama plans no 
change; it permits soldiers within the 
United States to vote. New Mexico is try- 
ing to remedy a law that has been declared 
constitutional by the Supreme Court. 
Tennessee and Wyoming are waiting to 
xe what Congress does. 

The practical job of getting the ballots 


now 





0 and from the soldiers in foreign thea- 
ls of action without twisting the whole 
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war effort out of line is what is troubling 
the Army and Navy. The services do not 
want to get involved in a political argu- 
ment. But, for them, the job is far more 
complicated than it was for Australia, 
New Zealand or the Union of South Africa. 
In those countries, the practice was to 
send electoral commissions into the field 
to set up polls for the soldiers and send 
the ballots back for counting. But those 
democracies did not have the variety of 
ballots the United States would have. 
They did not have to deal with 48 
States, most of them so jealous of their 
own powers as to argue that no right is 
given to Congress to deal with elections 
by a section of the Constitution which 
says: “The times, places and manner of 
holding elections for Senators and Rep- 
resentatives shall be prescribed in each 
State by the legislature thereof; but the 
Congress may at any time by law make 





AUSTRALIANS VOTE . 


even from county to county and from city 
to city. There will be about 1,500 different 
kinds of ballots voted in the United States 
next November. To list the principal State 
candidates require 200 mimeo- 
graphed pages, and about half of these 
names would not be available before Au- 
gust 1, which is the last date they could be 
sent overseas by ship in time for voting. 
Twenty-four States have primaries in Au- 


would 


gust or September. 

Transportation out and back of the aver- 
age-sized State ballot to 5,000,000 men 
and women overseas would displace 10,- 
000,000,000 V-mail letters. Even if the size 
of the ballots is trimmed down to what 
the War Department has requested of the 
States—one weighing only eight-tenths of 
an ounce—3,000,000,000 V-mail letters 
from the their families and 
from the families to the soldiers will be 
displaced. 


soldiers to 
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—European 


. WITH THE JAPS YARDS AWAY 


. . - onlookers, Americans 


or alter such regulations, except as to the 
places of choosing Senators.” 

Voting by absentee ballot, if done gen- 
erally, means that the ballots of each 
State must be scattered all over the 
world. The men from each State are not 
grouped together in separate areas. They 
are intermingled among men from all 
States. One battalion in Italy, not greatly 
different from others, contains in its ranks 
men from 39 States. Few of the men in 
the battalion would use the same kind of 
ballot, would get their ballots at the same 
time, or would vote at the same time. 

Not only do the ballots vary from State 
to State, but they differ from congres- 
sional district to congressional district, 


Many thousands of the men who send 
postcards asking for absentee ballots will 
never get their ballots. There are 10,000 
changes of duty, and addresses, in the 
Army each day. To make a roster of 
8,000,000 soldiers with their addresses for 
any given day would require 60 days. 
And, by the time the Army finished com- 
piling the roster, 600,000 of the addresses 
would be wrong. 

Getting the soldier vote is as much of 
a headache to the Army as it is to Con- 
gress, the President and the Governors. 
For the Army has a war to fight. It de- 
pends upon mail from home to keep up 
morale in the field. Voting is only a part- 
time occupation for the soldier. 
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Coming Naval Test in Pacific: 
Weakness of Japan’s Strategy 


The stage now is being set in the Pacific 
for the first decisive naval struggle of this 
war. One stake in that coming test is to 
be Truk, Japan’s main base in the Caroline 
Islands. Another stake is to be Japan’s 
position as a naval power. 

America’s sweeping initial success in in- 
vading the Marshall Islands points defi- 
nitely toward fkeet action on a large scale 
this year. The reason for this prospect is 
that Japan’s strategy of depending on land 
troops and air forces to hold her island 
outposts is breaking down. 

Attempts of Japanese troops to fight ef- 
fectively on islands while the surrounding 
seas are commanded by American war- 
ships and American warplanes, and Japan’s 
refusal to risk formidable fleet forces in de- 
fense of her islands, when invaded, have 
led to a succession of failures. 

In New Guinea, her troops are being 
pushed steadily backward. There they 
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have lost one battle after another. Signs 
are found of starvation among troops due 
to lack of sea-borne supplies. , 

In the Solomon Islands, the Japanese re- 
maining on Bougainville and Choiseul are 
isolated, are without air cover and are 
doomed unless Japan manages an unex- 
pected escape for them by sea. 

In New Britain, Allied landings, seizures 
of airfields and aerial attacks are making 
untenable Japan’s base at Rabaul. 

In the Gilbert Islands, Japan chose not 
to send her fleet to fight, and those islands 
fell to the United States in 100 hours of 
land combat. 

In the Marshalls, prepared defenses on 
islands once safe 


more are proved no 


barrier against sea-borne invasion when 


the invaders are allowed unchallenged 
command of the surrounding seas. 
But now Japan may be getting near the 


end of her game of retreating, avoiding 


naval action and husbanding her fleet. The 
Japanese fleet is being forced back upon 
Truk. And Truk is a base so important to 
Japan that it can be abandoned only at a 
damaging cost. 

If Truk falls into American hands, this 
country will have a strong naval _ base 
2,100 miles from Tokyo. The Americans, if 
they get Truk, will have taken a long step 
back toward the Philippines. If Truk 
should fall, there would be no assurance 
that the Japanese could hold other key 
bases in the Palau Islands, the Marianas, 
or perhaps even in the Bonins, whicli are 
within convenient bombing range of all 
of industrial Japan. 

Japan, therefore, is being pushed into 


a series of dangerous choices as to Truk 
If her fleet does not defend the waters 


around Truk, that valuable base will be 
isolated and will fall. If Japan defends 
those waters weakly, she cannot win 
against American naval power. If she risks 
her main fleet, it may be sunk. For Japan, 
such a defeat would mean losing the wat 
The U.S. victory in the Marshalls 
that the pursuit of Japan’s fleet is begin 
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ning. Somewhere it will have to fig 
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-Norden Bombsights 


Years of experience in precision manufacturing | 
are enabling Burroughs to produce and deliver 
the famous Norden bombsight—one of the most 
precise instruments used in modern warfare. 


New figuring and accounting machines are also 
being produced by Burroughs for the Army, Navy, 
U. S. Government and other enterprises whose 
needs are approved by the War Production Board. 





LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK! 
* BUY MORE WAR BONDS x 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 


ase) 


170 poutda Of fying jan with 
742T70S OF BACCACE 


Nearly 15,000 pounds of baggage go overseas with every Yank, 
to make him a better fighting man, and a safer fighting man. 


Stowed on board are his outfits of clothing, designed espe- 
cially for the particular tasks ahead of him; his weapons, the 
best in the world; drugs to guard his health and save his life; 
food to sustain and nourish him under any conditions; equip- 
ment to shelter and assist him in the field. Nothing is denied 
him that will increase his fighting chance. 


Multiply these tons of varied equipment by millions of men to 
conceive the staggering procurement job involved, with its 
tremendous volume of necessary figure-work. The speed and 
accuracy essential to this and similar vital wartime figuring 
tasks are being provided by thousands of Burroughs adding, 
calculating and accounting machines serving war industries, 
government agencies and the armed services. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY e« DETROIT 


Burroughs 


¢ NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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TOO MANY WAR PLANTS? 


Shutdown of Some Facilities as Surpluses of Basic Materials Pile Up 


Local pressure to keep 
industries going. Disputes 
for peacetime in the making 


A new crop of headaches is troubling 
the planners of war production. The head- 
aches grow out of the fact that war mate- 
rials that had been short now are piling 
up in too great quantity. 

The planners suddenly are finding that 
they cannot any longer dodge questions 
like these: Shall production of basic mate- 
rials be cut back or stock piles built up? 
Shall unneeded war plants be completed 
or shut down? Shall the U.S. continue to 
import materials regardless of need? Are 
high-cost mines to be kept operating? 

Already some of these questions are get- 
ting into politics. New wartime industries 
have been built up in many localities, with 
thousands of new workers and great im- 
petus to local business. As moves are made 
to shut down some of these plants, the 
local people are organizing in opposition. 

How these things are working out or 
are likely to work out in specific situa- 
tions is told in what follows. 

Steel. When the defense program. was 
getting under way, in 1940, the capacity 
of U.S. steel industry was 83,000,000 tons 
a year. New plants were built on the as- 
sumption that Britain’s steel industry 
might be wiped out. That did not happen, 


and now the U.S. industry’s capacity of 
95,000,000 tons is found to be too great. 
Already the War Production Board has 
cancelled 12 new steel projects. 

Current agitation centers around the 
Government’s decision not to complete 
the structural steel mill at Geneva, Utah. 
This mill was to be part of an integrated 
$180,000,000 development. Production has 
started in the open-hearth section of this 
development, but people on the West 
Coast, seeing visions of their region be- 
coming a steel center, had looked upon the 
entire project, including the structural 
steel mill, as a future asset. They are 
bringing pressure for completion of the 
development as originally planned. 

Westerners alsa have been alarmed by 
reports that the new steel mill being built 
at Fontana, Calif., would not be com- 
pleted. These reports have been denied. 

The question of what to do with other 
new steel plants is certain to become acute 
if war goods continue to pile up. 

Aluminum. Cutbacks in aluminum pro- 
duction are bringing similar problems. To- 
tal production had gone from 400,000,000 
pounds in 1940 to a rate of 2,400,000,000 
pounds by the end of 1943. A stock. pile 
of 2,000,000,0Q0 pounds of aluminum has 
been built up. Now production has been 
stopped in 15 “pot lines” with a total ca- 
pacity af 330,000,000 pounds. 

These 15 lines were closed because of a 


$ 
—U. S, Steel Corp. Photo 


STEEL IN THE WEST... survival of the fittest? 


shortage of coal, because their costs of 
production were relatively high, because 
their location meant high cost of trans. 
portation, because of labor shortage, or 
simply because they did not have orders 
Production thus far is being maintzined jy 
plants using power from the big Govern. 
ment dams in the South and Far West. 
and strong pressure is being brought to 
keep these plants operating. 

Magnesium. No cutback has been. or- 
dered in the production of magnesium, 
which has skyrocketed from 3,500 tons in 
1939 to a scheduled rate of 265,000 tons a 
year. Many new uses have been found for 
this metal, which is one-third lighter than 
aluminum. Any attempt to close a huge 
high-cost magnesium plant in Nevada is 
likely to bring political repercussions. 

Copper. Production of copper now has 
caught up with military demand, and mine 
operators are beginning to wonder about 
the future. Some high-cost mines, previ- 
ously closed, have been reopened under 
Government subsidy. New high-cost mines 
have been opened. For above-quota cop- 
per, the Government is paying a premium 
of 5 cents a pound in addition to the 
standard 12-cent price. In a few instances 
a subsidized price as high as 21 cents is 
being paid. The question will be whether 
to close down these high-cost mines or to 
keep on subsidizing them. 

Tin. When tin supplies in the Far East 
were cut off, a new smelter was built on 
the Texas coast to process the Bolivian tin 
to which this country had to turn. Previ- 
ously, the Far Eastern tin had been smelt- 
ed in England. Whether the new Texas 
smelter will be needed in the future isa 
question facing the planners. 

Imports. It is not only in the U.S. that 
ghost industries may be created as wal 
demands taper off. This country’s buying 
has caused a boom throughout most o 
Latin America. Copper mines in Chile, til 
mines in Bolivia and many industries 
other Latin-American countries may shu 
down whenever this country stops buying 
The planners hesitate to precipitate an ec 
onomic crisis in those countries. 

These are only samples of the comin 
troubles. Officials say only one considera 
tion governs their decisions as to shut 
downs—and that is to win the war. Afte 
the war, they declare, it will be a survivi 
of the fittest. But another view is tha 
political pressures to keep high-cost plant 
and mines operating will be strongest afte 
the war, when unemployment threatens al 
the patriotic urge to win the war is gona 
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ts "1 SAID GET A RE-CAP__NOT A NEW CAP” 
we . 


She’s right! The plain, unvarnished fact is that the tire 
crisis is still acute ... because military needs get first call 
on tire production. 


East 
It. on 
un tin 
Previ- You must save the tires you have. And that means having 


melt- recapping done—in time—by experts who know how. 
Texas 


» a Your General Tire dealer alone offers you—right in his 
own shop—General Tire-Kraft System balanced recap- 
ping. On the most modern equipment, his trained recappers 
can give your worn tires new treads up to rigid factory 
standards. Kraft System Recapping is your assurance of 
dependable mileage and General Tire quality. 


. that 


Get to know your local tire expert .. . your 
General Tire dealer. He is prepared to go 
the limit to help you keep rolling until 
you can again ride on the tire that, ‘“—goes 
a long way to make friends”. . . General, 
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Ninth of a series of advertisements by The Timken- 


Super-Transport of the Future 


QUESTION: Is the trend toward special- 
ized vehicles for specialized tasks? 
ANSWER: One of the important lessons 
learned from this war is that special- 
ized vehicles do the job faster, better 
and at a lower cost per ton-mile. 


QUESTION: If truck manufacturers build 
specialized dump trucks like the one 
shown above to carry several times 
present maximum loads, what will 
move the load, carry the load, stop 
the load? 


ANSWER: The Axles. Regardless of the 
size, Shape or type of vehicles of the 
future, axles must move the load, carry 
the load and stop the load. 


QUESTION: Will Timken be ready to co- 
operate with manufacturers in the de- 
velopment of specialized axles and 
brakes to fit the highly specialized 
vehicles the industry will produce in 
the years following Victory? 

ANSWER: Yes. Since the very beginning 
of the motor transport industry, Tim- 
ken has furnished axles and brakes to 
meet the special requirements of the 
leading truck, trailer and bus manu- 
facturers. When this war ends, Timken 
will be ready with greater skill, ex- 


perience and facilities than ever. 


- TIMKEN AXLES 


‘Well Done’ 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
WISCONSIN AXLE DIVISION, OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
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Detroit Axle Company to encourage postwar planni 


Lurelle Guild, noted 
dustrial Designer, wh 
dump truck design for t 
future is shown abovy 
says: “It is conceivable 
. that we'll ultimately ha 
super-capacity earth movers 
that drive and _ steer 


either direction with a body that pern 
dumping loads forward as well 





For a better world tomorrow, 


BUY BONDS TODAY 
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PLANS FOR WORLD MONEY: 


BARRIER OF TRADE CONFLICTS 


Problems Facing 41 Nations in Trying to Stabilize Postwar Exchange 


Difficulties of reconciling 
the positions of debtor 
and creditor countries 


Experts from 41 nations soon are to 
try to prevent a world currency war from 
developing out of this fighting war. These 
experts will be invited to meet in the 
United States this spring by Treasury 
Secretary Henry Morgenthau. 

The approaching conference promises 
to be the most important yet held by the 
United Nations. Two earlier conferences 
—on food and on postwar relief—dealt 
with less difficult matters, but the com- 
ing meeting will tackle a subject vital to 
the operations of every nation on earth 
—money. 

The groundwork for the conference is 
being laid carefully. Private discussions 
have been held with Britons, Canadians, 
Latin-Americans, Chinese and officials of 
exiled European governments. Conversa- 
tions are being held now with delegates 
fom Soviet Russia. These preliminaries 
are attempts to clear the atmosphere for 
the joint discussions now planned. 

The purpose. The basic reason for hold- 
ing this conference is to find an acceptable 
method for settling world trade accounts. 





SECRETARY MORGENTHAU 
His springtime meeting . . . 
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JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES 
Not enough brake in “‘bancors’’? 


Before the first World War, these accounts 
were settled in gold, and the value of 
gold was held stable on the London gold 
market. An attempt was made to restore 
this system after the war, but the system 
broke down in 1931 when the British 
pound left the gold standard. 

Thereafter, the world was plunged into 
monetary chaos. Governments prohibited 
individuals from holding gold. Nations in 
debt reduced the value of their curren- 
cies to relieve their burdens. Creditor 
nations, like the United States, devalued, 
too, to protect themselves in world mar- 
kets. Then money became a_ trade 
weapon. Currencies were blocked in spe- 
cial accounts. Germany, under Hitler, had 
several kinds of marks, each used for a 


different purpose. Almost all countries 
clamped controls on foreign exchange, 


both to gain a trading advantage and to 
save their own positions. Finally, fenced- 
in trading areas were established by the 
sterling bloc, the yen bloc and others. 
All monetary experts agree that these 
conditions must not return. Few, however, 
favor a return to the old gold standard. 
They doubt that any nation hereafter will 
make the sacrifices that may be necessary 
to adhere to gold. Too much is known 
about money manipulation as a device for 


escaping debt and easing depressions. The 
problem is to provide stability in world 
money affairs without too much rigidity. 
Two solutions are being considered. 

The White plan. This country’s postwar 
money blueprint is authored by Harry D. 
White, Treasury monetary expert. It pro- 
poses a world stabilization fund of at least 
$5,000,000,000, to be supplied on a quota 
basis by all participating nations. The 
fund would be backed with gold, also to 
be supplied by participants according to 
their ability. The value of various world 
currencies—dollars, pounds, francs, pesos, 
yen—would be quoted in “unitas,” which 
would be worth $10 in gold. 

To start off the plan, the various na- 
tional currencies would be given their pre- 
war values, unless those values are clearly 
inappropriate. After a three-year transi- 
tion period, no currency value could be 
changed without consent of the fund. In- 
ternational debts would be settled in uni- 
tas, with each country permitted to draw 
up to its quota. 

The Keynes plan. Britain’s proposal 
comes from John Maynard Keynes, a 
leading British economist. This plan sug- 
gested a clearing union through which 
world trade debts could be settled in a 
monetary unit called “bancors,” which 


~Harris & Ewing 
SIR JOHN ANDERSON 
may be noncommittal 
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LEON FRASER 
They find the first step... 


would have a flexible gold value. The 
union requires no original deposits, but 
all countries would be given trade quotas 
in bancors. Countries that bought more 
goods than they sold could dip into the 
fund to the extent of their quotas. Coun- 
tries that sold more than they bought 
would build up bancor credit balances in 
the fund. Individual countries would be 
given some leeway in changing the value 
of their currencies. 

Major objections to the White plan 
come from debtor countries. They contend 
that this proposed program is too rigid, 
too much like the old gold standard. They 
object to surrendering their privilege of 
changing the value of their money. 

The Keynes plan, on the other hand, is 
criticized in creditor countries as_ being 
too generous to debtors. Contention is that 
there is not a sufficient brake to prevent 
countries from continuing to buy more 
than they can afford to pay for; that in- 
adequate protection is given to countries 
that build up large bancor balances. 

Problems of choosing between the 
Keynes and White plans, however, are 
not as difficult as fundamental problems 
behind any world money plan. The most 
important problems involve: 

The world dollar supply. Immediately 
after the war, there will be a world-wide 
demand for vast supplies of American 
goods—food, textiles, building materials, 
machinery, trucks, tractors, automobiles, 
office equipment and thousands of other 
items. This demand can be expected to 
continue for a long time. 

Meanwhile, only a few nations will have 
dollars to pay for these articles. Most na- 
tions, except for those in Latin America, 
will be either heavily in debt to the Unit- 
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ed States or almost bankrupt. A world 
money fund might supply dollars to these 
nations for a time, but not forever. 

The major problem, then, is to provide 
dollars to the that want U.S. 
goods. This could be done if the United 
States itself would purchase a larger vol- 
ume of goods from other nations than it 
sells to them. But this is unlikely. In the 
nature of things, the United States will 
be able to sell far more goods than this 
country will want to buy. In fact, the 
need may be for even fewer foreign goods 
because of such developments as synthetic 
rubber and synthetic fibers. 

The answer appears to lie in large-scale 
U.S. investments abroad. Dollars would 
be invested in foreign countries that could 
use them to buy U.S. goods. Heavy pri- 
vate investments were tried after the last 
war, with poor success. So U.S. experts 
now are proposing a $10,000,000,000 world 
bank to provide long-term capital ta 
countries that cannot get private credit. 
The Treasury may inject the bank pro- 
posal into the forthcoming money con- 
ference. 

Great Britain. The other major problem 
is the position of Great Britain. That 
country will end the war heavily in debt, 
instead of being owed large sums by other 
nations. This war’s costs have forced Eng- 
land to liquidate investments in the U.S., 
Canada, India, Argentina and other areas. 

British experts agree that their country 
must greatly increase its world sales of 
goods after the war—by as much as 50 per 
cent—or suffer a severe depression. Many 
also believe that Britain must hold down 
purchases on the world market to restore a 
semblance of her prewar position. This 
prospect underlies recent British propo- 
sals for a strong bloc of Empire countries. 


nations 


Thus, the two leading commercial na- 
tions of the world face the postwar pros- 
pect of offering more goods for sale than 
they will want to buy—Britain, because 
she must sell; this country, because so 
little is wanted. These are the two hard 
facts that will face the 41 delegates when 
they begin to wrestle in earnest with 
money affairs. 

Private critics. These underlying prob- 
lems, in fact, are prompting private bank- 
ers and financiers to criticize both British 
and U.S. plans as being too extensive and 
too ambitious. The major contention is 
that immediate postwar money needs for 
relief and reconstruction will be so great 
that both plans will founder. Therefore, 
a more cautious approach to money prob- 
lems is advised. 

John H. Williams, Harvard economics 
professor and vice president of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank, advocates a 
stabilization agreement for the dollar and 
the pound, and a sharp distinction be- 


tween immediate and long-term needs. 
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- « « the most logical step twic 
lists 
His contention is that, since most of the J top 
world’s trading areas deal either in collars reac! 
or pounds, an agreement to stabilize their @ to t! 
values is a logical and easier first step,  litica 
Leon Frazer, president of the Firs! Na- M 
tional Bank of New York, also favors § mili: 
this approach. He suggests, as an addi- @ the 
tional aid to stabilizing the pound, a § awa) 
$5,000,000,000 gold credit to Great Brit- @ and 
ain from the United States. plan 
The answer of Government money ex- § the 
perts to this two-way proposal is: A mul- § deve 
tilateral agreement would be preferable § fon! 
to any bilateral approach, and there is no ff thes 
guarantee that other countries would fol- §j that 
low the pound or the dollar in all of their Eur 


international transactions. 

In England, private critics are cool to 
all proposals. The White plan is rejected 
out of hand as being too rigid, as threat- 
ening to force upon a country a depres- 
sion that might exhaust its exchange 
quotas. The Keynes plan is viewed as a 
slight improvement, but not enough to be 
acceptable. And a tight dollar-pound re- 
lationship is held, in turn, to be too rigid 
for an uncertain postwar world. 

The British business attitude appears 
to object to permitting Sir John Anderson, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to commit 
the Government to any postwar currency 
program until more is known of U.S. 
postwar trade and investment policies. 
Furthermore, many British businessmen 
view currency groups, like the sterling or 
dollar areas, without alarm. 

These private criticisms point out the 
difficulties that will confront the official 
experts when conferences begin. Any rec- 
ommendations appear destined to 
severe political storms before they are 
adopted. 
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Program for assistance to 
returning servicemen. 
Differences with Congress 


President Roosevelt is settling back into 
his old stride. He is more even-tempered 
in press conferences. His spirits are higher. 
He moves through his work at a faster 
dip. A week of rest away from Washing- 
ton has wiped out the pallor that he had 
brouzht out of the sickroom which held 
him through early January. 

The number of presidential press con- 
ferences has been stepped up to the old 
twice-a-week schedule. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
lists of visitors are running longer. The 
topics they discuss cover a broader range, 
reaching from minority problems at home 
to the deepest phases of military and po- 
litical strategy abroad. 

Mr. Roosevelt is keeping himself fa- 
miliar with the development of plans for 
the invasion of Europe, now not too far 


away. He is studying all of the strange 
and remote angles that go into those 


plans: shipping, international boundaries, 
the intrigues in Latin America, the new 
developments on the Russian political 
front, the neutrality of Spain. Each of 
these has its own part to play in the plans 
that are being evolved to crack Hitler’s 
European fortress from the West. 
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Words weren’‘t minced... 
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President's Weel 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


FASTER TEMPO AT WHITE HOUSE 


Executive Mapping Action in Strategy, Diplomacy and Legislation 


The President is following the Pacific 
drive against the Japanese with keen 
interest. After withholding from publica- 
tion for many months the story of what 
happened to the soldiers of Bataan who 
fell into enemy hands, he indicated that 
the news barriers against coverage of hap- 
penings in war zones might be less rigid 
in the future than they have been. 

At a press conference, Mr. Roosevelt 
expressed his sorrow at word of the death 
in a plane crash in the Marshall Islands of 
the great reporter, Raymond Clapper. At 
the same time, the President read a tele- 
gram from the American Society of News- 
paper Editors expressing appreciation for 
the effective manner in which news of the 
Marshall operations had been handled. 

Mr. Roosevelt said a great deal of work 
had gone into the problem of handling 
such news. After a long process of trial 
and error, he thinks a pretty good system 
has been evolved. Secrecy was the great 
need in the Marshall operations. American 
forces got there without advance warning 
to the Japanese. The attack was a surprise. 

But the President had no decision yet 
to give on the row between Elmer Davis, 
the director of the Office of War Informa- 
tion, and Robert Sherwood, the chief of 
foreign operations for OWI. It is an ad- 
ministrative dispute. Mr. Davis wanted to 
discharge several of Mr. Sherwood’s em- 
ployes. Mr. Sherwood objected and ap- 
pealed to the President. 

Squabbles among his department heads 
are only one of the lesser worries of the 
President. It is a campaign year. And, 
whether or not Mr. Roosevelt intends to 
accept a fourth-term nomination, he is 
giving Congress a fairly detailed map of 
the course the campaign will take. His 
message at the opening of Congress gave 
the first broad view. Supplemental mes- 
sages and statements since then have filled 
in some of the details. 

The President wants higher taxes, a 
renewal of the stabilization law, price- 
control subsidies to hold back inflation. He 
asked for renegotiation of war contracts to 
trim down war profits. He asked for na- 
tional service legislation if these were 
passed. Since then, he has asked for a 
federal ballot for soldiers. And, to these, 
in signing the mustering-out pay bill, he 
added last week more details of what he 
wants done for the returning soldiers and 
sailors: Make it financially possible for 
them to study and train for jobs; give 





them Social Security credits for the time 
they were in the military service; see that 
jobs are waiting for them, and let them 
have unemployment allowances to 
them through until jobs are ready. 
Congress, controlled by Republicans 
and Southern Democrats, cut the federal 
ballot measure to shreds. It is giving the 
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President a tax bill that provides only | 
. * ; 

about a fifth of the $10,000,000,000 for 
which he asked. Mr. Roosevelt, replying | 


to a question about a $16,000,000,000 tax 
proposal of Wendell Willkie, said he and 
Mr. Willkie were giving some thought to 
the plight of future citizens of the country; 
that he simply didn’t have the nerve that 
Mr. Willkie has. In Congress, Senator Taft 
(Rep.) , of Ohio, who, just as Mr. Willkie, 
is a potential candidate for President, said 
the Senate Finance Committee would be 
glad to hear from Mr. Willkie how the 
$16,000,000,000 might be raised. 
The President has given no indication 
whether he will sign the smaller tax bill. 
Stiff fights are ahead in Congress on the 
stabilization and subsidy issues. But, what- 
ever the outcome, the presidential requests 
have been written into the 
future perusal by the voters. 
Last week, Mr. Roosevelt smiled when 
the soldier-vote question was raised in a 
press conference and remarked: The next 
move is up to Congress. 
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i “In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ay 


ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
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% WHAT KIND OF A PRESIDENT 
DO WE WANT FOR 1945-1949? 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Nominating conventions will be held soon, and this 
is the period when the American people are being told 
that they really choose their own President. 

Do they? Or do a few politicians with smug ideas 
of what is satisfactory to them do the choosing? 

Is the system whereby Presidents are chosen truly 
democratic—or is it a relic of the boss-rule that char- 
acterized American politics for so many decades? 

Delegates to national party conventions are elected 
in some states, hand-picked in others, and only in a 
few instances are the people permitted to express a 
preference as to specific candidates in a primary 
election. 

The unwisdom of our customary method of select- 
ing presidential nominees was emphasized in February 
1913 by President-elect Wilson who urged that Con- 
gress enact legislation for nationwide primaries “so 
that there need never be another national nominating 
convention.” 

That advice is still good today. 

But in the absence of such machinery, the Amer- 
ican people are not deprived of all means of influenc- 
ing the selection of nominees in the two major parties. 
They can still indicate their choices. Public opinion 
can be mobilized behind candidates by citizens who 
are willing to ignore the politicians and their chi- 
canery and organize the nation to bring about an un- 
controlled selection of candidates. 

Do the voters of the Democratic party want to re- 
nominate President Roosevelt? The Gallup polls in- 
dicate that many of them do. But how much more 
effective and persuasive would the nomination of Mr. 
Roosevelt for a fourth term be this year if it were 
backed up by primary elections everywhere or by the 
uncontrolled expression of opinion by Democratic 
voters in the various states through informal clubs and 
organizations free from any pressure whatsoever at 
the hands of Federal officeholders or former officials? 
PRIMARY VOTES As for the Republican party, it 

would have everything to gain 
WOULD BENEFIT : 
BOTH PARTIES and nothing to lose by encourag- 
ing a spread of the primary elec- 
tion idea. It would be impressive if the rank and file 
of the Republican voters in states where there are no 
primary elections would also find means of expressing 
themselves through clubs and organizations divorced 


from the control of local politicians and _ boss; 

For the Republican party has the harder task this 
time. Mr. Roosevelt has been in office nearly twelve 
years and has the knowledge and experience gained ir 
handling the executive branch of the Government in 
a period of war-production and war-making. He car: 
ries in his mind the background of many interne 
tional conferences as well as the background of many 
intimate sessions with the Joint U.S. Chiefs 9 
Staff. Continuity of administration will be the bi 
argument made in behalf of a fourth term by the 
President’s supporters. 

NEXT PRESIDENT = Chicction to a fourth term a 
NEEDS, ABOVE ALL, such will be much more of a 
CHARACTER : : 

issue—indeed, it may seem even 
less important this time—than the third term was i 
1940. The vital decision in breaking down the two 
term tradition was made four years ago. The people 
by a majority of their votes, stated in effect that dur 
ing wartime the precedent was less important than 
continuity of administration and that so long as wf 
had a system of checks and balances, so long as wi 
could elect an entirely new House of Representative 
and one-third of‘the Senate every two years, there wa 
no chance of anyone perpetuating himself in office 0 
creating a dictatorship. 

Whatever fundamental arguments there may & 
against a third or fourth term in peacetime, wi 
are faced today with the fact that the question | 
being propounded in the middle of a war unprece 
dented in all our history and involving nations 
safety itself. 

This writer took the position in 1940 and reiterate 
it now that the important thing is not how man) 
nominations a President receives but the manner ant 
method by which even a second nomination is 0 
tained. It is the illicit use of the powers of the presi 
dential office either to win a nomination or an ele¢ 
tion which is censurable and not the fact that th 
American people find themselves presented with 
nominee who has had more than one term. Whe 
the people express their will in a lawful election, thet 
is nothing unconstitutional about a fourth or a fifll 
or a sixth term. 

What would be eminently preferable, of course, 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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Qualities needed in the next Chief Executive, who will face a greater 


challenge than nation encountered even in war—Problems 


of reconstruction will require statesmen not politicians. 


the Canadian parliamentary system which allows for 
indefinite tenure and yet permits the people to oust 
the elected executive at any time. It avoids the neces- 
sity of holding an election in time of crisis. 

What kind of a President do we want for the period 
between 1945 and 1949? 

The specifications will not be universally agreed 
upon because unfortunately many voters have axes 
to grind or pocketbooks to safeguard or ambitions 
to realize by means of public office or special 
privilege. 

But the principles are nevertheless very simple and 
might be embodied in one word—Character. 

We would like to have a President who, first of all, 
is intellectually honest. There are many persons who 
think that because they have never forged a check 
or stolen money, they can classify themselves as 
honest. 

Along with honesty goes courage. 

There are many people who think that because they 
are not physical cowards, they are entitled to be called 
courageous in all other respects, too. 

Along with honesty and courage goes unselfishness. 

There are many people who believe that because 
they do not covet someone else’s property, they are 
not selfish. Yet a most devastating form of selfishness 
which affects millions of people is the selfishness of 
the individual in public office who cares more about 
forwarding his own political fortunes than he does 
about the welfare of the people as a whole—though 
no doubt he, too, rationalizes his viewpoint to the 
satisfaction of his own ambitions. 

END OF SPECIAL The world needs statesmen—not 
politicians. It needs selfless indi- 
PRIVILEGES IS viduals. It needs courageous men 
A MAJOR GOAL eer 
who are willing to lose an elec- 
tion and yet win a cause. It needs men who have no 
teal fear of pressure groups. And it needs in our own 
government, above all, what Thomas Jefferson dec- 
ades ago proclaimed, “‘equal rights for all and special 
privileges for none.” 

Modern government is full of special privileges— 
the new form of graft which is now collected by 
groups and intermediaries for groups in the form 
of governmental favors as against other citizens. 
Courts are often packed nowadays with prejudiced, 


political-minded judges, and bureaus are filled with 

class-conscious individuals bent on following the 

whims of party or class expediency. And all this 

under the dishonest defense that the end pur- 

pose—‘“reform”—justifies the means. 

WANTED: LEADER 7 nex President sither, Ms 

WHO WILL SERVE 

HIS FELLOWMEN erase that black chapter from 
the records of our Government 

and give the nation a fair deal. 

The next President must be sufficiently progressive 
to accept the decision that commerce must be na- 
tionally regulated and that “States’ rights” never was 
intended to mean 48 separate economic units. 

The next President must be sufficiently realistic to 
insist that the principle of collective bargaining shall 
not be abused by its friends or its foes, and that the 
safeguarding of the free choice of bargaining agents for 
the worker or the safeguarding of the right to choose a 
job should be considered within the Federal police 
power. 

The next President must be bold enough to con- 
tinue the policies of international cooperation so splen- 
didly carried on by the United States in the last sev- 
eral years. 

The next President must be daring enough to put 
first things first—to see in the economic plight of the 
post-war world a chance for service to mankind as 
well as to ourselves. He must never allow his vision to 
be obscured by the selfish who insist that the principle 
of “America First’ means protection for American 
fortunes and American vested interests and American 
monopolies even as the seeds of World War III are 
sown and another generation is grown for war. 

The next President must be able to rise above the 
petty grasping for power and position by groups or 
individuals. He must be responsible not just to party 
or to class or to the clique that helped elect him. 
He must feel only the responsibility to God, for 
in that way he will feel his responsibility to his fel- 
lowmen. He must see his duty as clearly as Wash- 
ington saw it, as Lincoln saw it, as Woodrow Wilson 
saw it. For the next President will be asked to lead 
America through a period of even greater challenge 
to the heart and brain of man than we have faced 
even in war, 
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Political Umanack 
for the Year 1944 — 


Being the Year for Electing 1 President, 1 Vice President, 
33 Senators, 435 Representatives, 34 Governors. 











Nominating 
Primary Date — State Those Whose Terms of Office Expire 


February 29 - La. Run-off held for candidates for Governor 
and other State officers not receiving a 
majority of votes cast in the January 18 
nominating primary. 
Governor Jones (D) 


March 14 . Presidential Primary 

March 28 N.Y. Presidential Primary 

April 4 Presidential Primary 

April 11 Sen. Lucas(D) - 26 Reprs. - Gov. Green (R) 
- Presidential Primary 

April 11 4 Reprs. - Gov. Griswold (R) - Presidential 
Primary 

April 18 a. Election of State and parish officers 

April 25 a. Sen. Davis (R) - 33 Reprs. - Presidential 
Primary 

April 25 ; Presidential Primary 

May | Md. Sen. Tydings (D) - 6 Reprs. - Presidential 
Primary 

May Ala. Sen. Hill (D) - 9 Reprs. 

May ‘al. Presidential Primary 

May 5. D. Sen. Gurney (R) - 2 Reprs. - Gov. Sharpe 
(R) - Presidential Primary 

May Sen. Pepper (D)- 6 Reprs. - Gov. Holland(D) 

May it Reprs. 

May Sen. Taft (R) - 23 Reprs. - Gov. Bricker (R) 
- Presidential Primary 

May a. 6 Reprs. - Gov. Neely (D) - Presidential 
Primary 

May 2. Sen. Arthur Walsh (D) - 14 Reprs. - Pres- 
idential Primary 

May . Sen. Holman (R) - 4 Reprs. - Presidential 
Primary 

May 2; r.C. Sen. Reynolds (D) - 12 Reprs. - Gov. 
Broughton (D) 

June lowa Sen. Gillette (D) - 8 Reprs. - Gov. Hick- 
enlooper (R) 

June N. Mex. 2 Reprs. - Gov. Dempsey (D) 

June Maine 3 Reprs. - Gov. Sewall (R) 
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June 27 - N.D. - Sen. Nye (R) - 2 Reprs. - Gov. Moses (D) 


June 26 Republican National Convention opens at Chicago 





July -- Democratic National Convention opens at Chicago 
(Date to be selected) 


July 11 Okla. - Sen. Elmer Thomas (D) - 8 Reprs. 

July 18 Mont. - 2 Reprs. - Gov. Ford (R) 

July 2 Texas - 21 Reprs. - Gov. Stevenson (D) 

August 1 Kansas Sen. Reed (R)- 6 Reprs. - Gov. Schoeppel (R) 


August | Mo. Sen. Bennett C. Clark (D) - 13 Reprs. - 
Gov. Donnell (R) 


August Va. g Reprs. 


<< 


fies 





August Tenn. 10 Reprs. - Gov. Cooper (D) 
August 5 Ky. Sen. Barkley (D) - g Reprs. 
August Ark. Sen. Caraway (D)- 7 Reprs. - Gov. Adkins(D) 


August § Idaho Sen. D. Worth Clark (D) - 2 Reprs. - Gov. 
Bottolfsen (R) 


@ as 
aay 





August Wyo. 1 Representative 

August Miss. 7 Reprs. 

August Cal. Sen. Downey (D) - 23 Reprs. 
August S.C. Sen. Smith (D) - 6 Reprs. 
Sept. Nev. Sen. McCarran (D) - 1 Repr. 


a 
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y 
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Sept. Utah Sen. Elbert D. Thomas (D) - 2 Reprs. - “ 


Gov. Maw (D) 
Sept. Me. General election for all offices (except Pres. 
and Vice President, Nov. 7) 
Sept. Ariz. Sen. Hayden (D) - 2 Reprs. - Gov. Osborn (D) 
Sept. Colo. Sen. Millikin (R) - 4 Reprs. - Gov. Vivian (R) 
Sept. La. Sen. Overton (D) - 8 Reprs. 
Sept. Mich. 17 Reprs. - Gov. Kelly (R) 
Sept. Minn. g Reprs. - Gov. Thye (R) 
Sept. Vt. Sen. Aiken (R) - 1 Repr. - Gov. Wills (R) 
Sept. N.H. Sen. Tobey (R) - 2 Reprs. - Gov. Blood (R) 
Sept. Wash. Sen. Bone (D) - 6 Reprs. - Gov. Langlie (R) 


iy 


Sept. Ga. Sen. George (D)- 10 Reprs. - Gov. Arnall (D) 
Sept. Mass. 14 Reprs. - Gov. Saltonstall (R) 
Sept. N.Y. 45 Reprs. 


f 


= 


Sept. Wiis. Sen. Wiley (R) - 10 Reprs. . Acting Gov. 
Goodland (R) 

Nov. ELECTION OF PRESIDENTIAL AND VICE 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS IN ALL STATES 


» 


T Conn. - Sen. Danaher (R)-6 Reprs.-Gov. Baldwin(R) 





State Del. - 1 Repr. - Gov. Bacon (R) 
ee Ind. - Sen. Jackson (D) - Gov. Schricker (D) 
Not Set N.Y. - Sen. Wagner (D) 

LR.1. + 2 Reprs. - Gov. McGrath (D) 





Candidates for Senator in New York and for Senator and Governor in Indiana 
are nominated in State conventions. In Connecticut, Delaware and Rhode Island, 
all nominations are made in State conventions. 
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“Lend Me a Locomotive” 


O; course, we are not in the 
business of lending locomotives. 
Especially during these busy war 
days, all railroad equipment is 
working overtime rushing men, 
munitions, and supplies where they 
are needed most. 


However, here’s a true story of 
how Erie did lend a locomotive 
to a small town dairy to save im- 
portant milk supplies needed by 
soldiers in a nearby camp. ~~ 


A boiler breakdown caused a 
milk company to be stalemated in 
handling milk from their produc- 
ers and processing it for their 
army and civilian customers. 


Could the Erie help meet this 
emergency? We could—and because 
of the urgency of the situation— 
we would. 


Without delay, an engine was 
made available—hooked up to the 
plant’s steam line and operations 
were resumed. 


This quick thinking, the desire 
to be helpful, and the “know how” 
to do the unusual, is typical of the 
way Erie men tackle their jobs. 


No wonder Erie is proud to say: 


HO 
“yT's THE MEN W is 
‘ MAKE THE ERIE 





RAILROAD OF HELPFUL 





Pro and Con 
of Matiomal Issues 


Plans to Simplify 
Taxpayers’ Job: 
Views of Press 


Income tax simplification is generally 
recognized by commenting editors as one 
of the most urgent tasks before Conyress, 
Proposals of Representatives A. Willis 
Robertson (Dem.), of Virginia, and Frank 
Carlson (Rep.), of Kansas, looking 
toward elimination of returns from work- 


ers whose taxes are largely withheld from 


wages, are widely supported. Some news- 
papers, however, argue that simplification 
must mean a loss either to the Govern- 
ment or to many taxpayers. 

The Roanoke (Va.) World-News (Ind- 
Dem.) backs the Robertson proposal to 
merge the Victory tax, the normal income 
tax and the surtax into one minimum rate 
to be collected fully at the source. 

Because the Carlson proposal woul: ex- 
empt from taxes many persons now sub- 
ject to Victory tax, the Beaver Falls 
(Pa.) News-Tribune (Ind.-Rep.) pre:licts 
opposition to it, concluding: “More power 
to Representative Carlson if he can sim- 
plify, but he must be aware that he is 
proposing to simplify by subtracting from 
the Government’s total take.” 

The Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald-Journal 
(Ind.) fears raising of rates in any sim- 
plification and says that “most American 
income tax payers doubtless would prefer 
the bewilderment of the present muddled 
returns.” This newspaper favors simplif- 
cation without higher rates plus “a na- 


‘ tional sales tax to raise additional funds.” 


The need to revise the “unnecessarily 
involved and obscure” language of the tax 
forms, is stressed by the Pasadena (Calif.) 
Star-News (Ind.-Rep.), which describes 
them as “a job for a good rewrite man.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Daily News 
(Ind.) calls for a simplified tax law and 
a return form on which “the taxpayer 
need be required to answer only a few 
simple questions, such as the amount and 
sources of his income, his family status, 
his allowable deductions,” on the basis of 
which “the Revenue Bureau should com- 
pute the tax.” 

“The chief vice of our system of taxa 
tion, as developed in the Morgenthau 
regime,” asserts the Washington (D.C.) 
Post (Ind.), “is the quest for ultra-re- 
finement in an effort to cope with even 
the least significant type of tax dodging.” 
The Post believes it “essential to consider 
carefully recommendations for eliminat- 
ing . . . complicated deductions.” 
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“My money's on the cow |” 
Al 


inBIA 


It’s a safe bet, too, for the 
sergeant’s read the Pocket 
Guide to India which the 
War Department issues to 
troops stationed there. 


“Treat every cow with re- 
spect,’”’ it says, because ‘“‘literally, to the 
Hindu, the cow and the bull are sacred.” 


That’s something new —kow-towing 
toa cow — but it’s the custom of the country. 


There’s a custom of our own country, 
too, that’s new to many boys in service. 
It’s the American custom of traveling in 
comfort—which troops in training do at 
the rate of 30,000 every night. 


The glamor of going Pullman is new to 
lots of them. But no newer than it will 
be to everyone when the war is over. 


Then, there'll be new Pullman cars. 
One type in general service on almost 


every train will be all rooms—rooms as 
complete in every detail of comfort and 
convenience as a suite in a fine hotel. 

In these Duplex-Roomette cars, you’!! 
lounge in comfort in daytime and sleep in 
comfort at night, as you speed safely and 
dependably toward your destination. 
You'll have your own dressing quarters. 
Your own washing and toilet facilities. 
Your own individually controlled light 
and heat and air conditioning. 

Pullman plans that duplex-roomette 
space will cost little—if any—more than 
lower berths cost now. And, for those 


Copyright 1944, The Pullman Company 


whose post-war travel may be strictly 
budgeted, there’ll be another new type 
car —the coach-sleeper—in which you can 
enjoy Pullman comfort and convenience 
for less than the present rate for a berth 
in either standard or tourist sleeping cars. 

That’s what Pullman is planning for 
the day when America can resume its 
habit of traveling for pleasure and its 
custom of traveling in comfort. 


A custom Pullman started more than 
80 years ago. 


LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS 


PULLMAN 


@ For more than 80 years, the greatest name in passenger irans- 

portation—now carrying out mass troop movements with half 

its fleet of sleeping cars and carrying more passengers in the 
other half than the whole fleet carried in peacetime! 
































A CHEMICAL CHARGZO 


J7™| 
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AK 


jf 
(| oa things are happening as we speed 


war... technical accomplishments that 


every American in the days of peace to comé 


We speak not of the “dream’”’ 


ideas—those hig 


radical developments that excite immediate im 


which well may be years in reaching practical ré 


We speak of advances already made—materials% 


for an honorable discharge from the war—materials 


serve a world at peace. 


THE STORY OF STYRENE 

Here is the story of styrene . . . a chemical 
achievement of such scope that it is certain 
to bring about profound changes in many 


familiar products and industries. 


Styrene is one key to our huge production of 
synthetic rubber—the rubber we look to for 


millions of tires and other essential products. 


Styrene, also, is the basis for a unique family 
of synthetic resins— 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN ¢ PIONEER AND LARGE! 


And styrene, under the demands of war, has 
reached a volume of production that is 


almost unbelievable. 


This huge production of styrene will stand 
when the needs of war no longer exist 
—it will stand, ready to advance many 


products to greater usefulness and value. 


RUBBER—AND THE FUTURE 

Just what styrene’s future will be in the 
realm of rubber only time and events can 
determine. But this we know: Our present 
and future capacity for styrene production 
will make us, if need be, virtually inde- 


pendent of natural rubber. 


In a world of free enterprise—of free com- 
petition—this, alone, should work for an 


abundance of rubber goods at new low costs. 


AND, AS A PLASTIC 

As a source of plastics, styrene also promises 
to be available at a price so low it can be 
freely used to improve all kinds of products. 


More than likely 


the acquaintance 


you have already made 
of styrene in its plastic 
Dow this 
material for the past several years—supply- 


form (polystyrene). pioneered 
ing it to other plastic pro- 
ducers and the moulding 
industry. Infact, Dow has 
been the main source of 
polystyrene production. 


Polystyrene (tradenamed 

STYRON by Dow and also 

sold under other brand 

names) has been used with 

high success for numerous 

products. Its high resistance to acids anc 
alkalis makes it ideal for storage battery 
cases, chemical apparatus and other similar 
applications. Possessing, also, unusual elec- 
trical insulating properties—especially at 
high frequencies—it is acting as special 
insulation for radio and other high frequency 
equipment, switch boxes, and the like. 


Polystyrene (sTYRON) is a lustrous, trans- 
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EMENDOUWS PUBLIC PROMS. 


lucent material that can be produced in all 
the hues of the rainbow. It can be fashioned 
into exquisite pieces of costume jewelry, 
dress trimmings—or for home decoration 
, in lamp bases, lighting fixtures, art pieces, 
} and innumerable other applications. 


Polystyrene may, too, lead us to new ad- 
vances in the field of temperature insulation. 


Its future is rich in fresh possibilities. 


A CAPSULE HISTORY OF STYRENE 


Styrene was “discovered” during the last 


century. Yet, like many chemical finds, it 
remained a laboratory curiosity. Some prog- 
ress toward commercial production was made 
in Europe, but it was not until the early 
1930's that we in America began to confront 


the problems of manufacture. 


Dow was a leader among these pioneer 
producers. It bent its efforts to solve the 
main stumbling block to successful full- 
scale styrene production—a process assur- 


ing constant, undeviating purity. 


And Dow chemists and chemical engineers 
found the answer to this problem—giving 
Dow the distinction of being the first—and 
now the largest—American producer of 


styrene and polystyrene. 


When war struck—when suddenly we found 
ourselves deprived of an accustomed source 
of natural rubber—styrene instantly became 
a “critical” need in the vital program of 


synthetic rubber production. 


tPF STYRENE AND oLYStY RENE, donde STYRON) 


To Dow was given the grave responsibility 
of multiplying many fold its existing styrene 


production—and with the utmost speed 


It is a matter of record that Dow completed 
this expansion program ahead of schedule— 
and is now operating four great plants, rang- 
ing from Canada to California, to turn out the 


huge tonnages of styrene our country needs, 


To every thinking American such accom- 
plishments on the part of industry should 
stand as beacons of inspiration. For develop- 
ments such as these are the basis for a new, 
soundly prosperous America—an America 
of fresh opportunity—of more work for the 
worker and greater benefits for all. Styrene 
is truly a chemical that carries tremendous 
public promise. 

BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 























Nice having you with us, Paul Revere 


The first American copper to go on a U. S. man 
o'war was Revere copper. Old lronsides was tre- 
sheathed with it in 1803. 

This was practically a miracle, In the United 
States, there was no knowledge of the art of rolling 
copper, no plant to make it in, no workers experi- 
enced in the craft. 

But the inventiveness, initiative and energy of 
Paul Revere materialized this typical American 
production achievement. 

Since that day, a ceaseless cooperation with the 
Navy has kept alive the ideals of the founder of 
this business. Always we have endeavored to put 
an extra measure of skill, knowledge, hard work 
and testing into all Revere products. Often this has 
resulted in important savings in cost and in time. 

Today, in every type of U. S. warship afloat, the 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATE! 


FOUNDED BY PAUL REVERE /W (807 2 





















spirit of Paul Revere, embodied in Revere products, 
is at work in its vital parts. For a ship's power plant, 
condensers, electrical devices, air conditioning, 
smoke detection, heating, piping, lighting and con- 
trol devices depend greatly on copper—man’s most 
useful metal. 

To withstand the rigors and strain of combat 
sea duty, Revere has worked constantly not only 
to develop new or improved copper base alloys, 
but also to make use of the important qualities 
of new metals. 

Naturally, many of our wartime developments 
have valuable application to all industry. They 
probably mean products that will do your work 
better once victory is won, We welcome inquiries. 
Write to Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


FABRICATORS OF COPPER, BRASS, MAGNESIUM, ALUMINUM, BRONZE AND STEE 
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_Question_ 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 





— 


The long controversy in Congress over 
what kind of machinery will be set up to 
handle voting of servicemen is approach- 
ing a climax. With differing views prevail- 
ing in the House and Senate, the final 
version of the soldier-sailor vote law is 
likely to be written by a conference com- 
mittee. Much of the debate has centered 
oround whether the Federal Government or 
the States should have control over this 
ba!/loting. 

To present a cross-section of authorita- 
tive opinion, The United States News asked 
professors of political science, government 
and law: 


Should machinery for enabling 
men in service to register and to vote 
for the offices of President, Vice 
President and members of Congress 
be created by the Federal Govern- 
ment or by the individual States? 


Answers were presented last week. Oth- 
ers appear herewith. 


—_ RR 
Edward S. Corwin 








Princeton, N.J.; Professor of Jurispru- 
dence, Princeton University; President, 
American Political Science Association 
(1931), 

answers: 


Unquestionably, the machinery should 
be created by the national Government, 
the States being unable to govern the acts 
of their citizens beyond their own borders. 
To be sure, the right to vote stems in all 
cases from State laws and cannot be en- 
larged by Congress, but once the right 
is claimable by a man in the armed serv- 
ices, Congress has the power to adopt all 
proper measures to facilitate its exercise. 

I deem this entire effort to canvass the 
votes of the men on the warfront to be a 
rious mistake, one likely to hamper the 
onduct of the war and to keep the result 
of the election in doubt for an indefinite 
time. What reason is there for believing 
that the servicemen do not regard their 
home folk as capable of representing them 
at the polls? 


Francis W. Coker 


New Haven, Conn.; Professor of Govern- 
ment, Yale University; President, American 
Political Science Association, 1935, 


answers: 


I believe the machinery should be cre- 
ited and administered by the Federal 
Government. For the choice of senators 
ind representatives, the power to do this 
s explicitly granted by the Constitution, 
t the provision (Art. I, section 4), au- 
horizing Congress “at any time” to “make 
wt alter” the regulations concerning the 
manner of holding elections of these offi- 
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“ME. KNOW-IT-ALL.>,” igh? 


hand man to management 


“Mr. Know-it-All” is the Graph-A- 
Matic signalling system, an exclusive 
feature of the Kardex Method of 
Administrative Control that shows 
you a continuous “moving picture” 
of the progress of your business! 

Graph-A-Matic does this by bring- 
ing graphic control to record keep- 
ing, presenting current facts in rela- 
tion to one another. 

In inventory control, Graph-A- 
Matic warns you which items are 
out of relationship tocurrent require- 
ments. Graphic-A-Matic control 
helps solve problems of man- power 
utilization—spots non-usage of ma- 
chines that should be rescheduled 


—facilitates the building of profitable 
sales programs for selective post- 
war markets. And in operating costs 
this system saves as much as 50%! 

WE OFFER to responsible ex- 
ecutives in “Graph-A-Matic Man- 
agement Control” a detailed study 
of the record control systems cur- 
rently used by 136 of America’s best- 
known business institutions. A copy 
of this new 74-page brochure will be 
sent in response to personal requests 
to any Remington Rand branch office. 
One of our Systems and Methods 
Technicians will gladly show you 
how these successful methods can 
be applied to your needs. 
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SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 



















cers. For choice of presidential electors 
the power appears to be clearly implied 


\e by other provisions. 
(ae , 
uA; 


William Anderson 


Minneapolis, Minn.; Chairman, Deport 
ment of Political Science, University of 
Minnesota, 


A answers: (by telegraph) 
W With our American forces scattered over 


all continents, one agency that can assure 
all servicemen and women the right to 
vote is the national Government. It is no 
A R ( J § E Y E § fF 0 R y | C | 0 R Y invasion of State rights for the national 
| Government to provide for protecting th 
civil and political rights of its armed 
forces. 


Benjamin F. Wright 


Cambridge, Mass.; Department 
ernment, Harvard University, 


answers: 


A uniform federal provision for sol 
diers’ voting is the only equitable and th 
only feasible method of dealing with this 
question. To leave the matter in the hands 
of.the States would be to prevent millions 
from exercising their right of suffrage 


Clarence A. Berdahl 


Urbana, Ill.; Professor of Politic 
ence, University of Illinois; Member 
tive Council, American Society of 
tional Law, 


answers: 

It is absolutely essential that the 
chinery be created by and be used under 
the control of the Federal Government 
Even if it were possible for all the States 
to make the necessary changes, the prob- 
lem of distribution of ballots is too vast 


H. C. Nixon 


Nashville, Tenn.; Lecturer in Social Sci- 
ence, Vanderbilt University, 


answers: 


Congress should act immediately to set 
up federal machinery to enable men in the 
service to register and to vote for Presi 
dent, Vice President, and members 0 
both houses of Congress. I see no cange 
of political manipulation in federal con 
trol of soldier voting. 


PRECISION OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS BY 


Arnold J. Zurcher 
| New York, N. Y.; Director, Institute © 
Postwar Reconstruction, and Visiting Pro 
FINE AMERICAN 


fessor of Government, Yale University, 


CAMERAS — eee oe ae answers: 
© 


PRECISION OPTICAL . Administrative difficulties make clea 
INSTRUMENTS INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIES, INC that national distribution of standardize 
" ballot forms will be necessary if servic 
AVIATION RADIO | en ag ye or This r 
EQUIPMENT not deny the right o : tates to count Y 
e votes in accordance with existing suffrag 

BUY WAR BONDS laws, if Congress exercises ingenuity. 


ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 
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Look... 
she's wearing nylons ! 


Your post-war boat will not use old- 
time ropes of hemp—she’ll have nylon 
lines, seven times stronger, easier to tie, 
and proof against fraying or burning. 
No distant dream, nylon rope is now 
proving itself on the battlefronts. Out 
of the laboratories and work-shops of 2 
American industry—another matter-of- 

fact miracle will enter your daily life! 











PART OF THE PICTURE OF AMERICA TOMORROW 


Chemicals for Synthetics — handled ad 
through General American Tank *% 
Storage Terminals, where industry ; 
stores its bulk liquids safely and 3 
economically. 





High-octane motor fuel — carried in 
= specialized railroad tank cars, de- 
signed and built for it by General 
American Transportation. 


Perishable foods — protected at the 
source by General American Pre- 
Cooling service, safely carried across 
the continent in General American 


Plastic-glass windshields — produced 
in plants using welded equipment 
made by General American Plate & 





Welding Division. refrigerator cars, 









GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 




















COMING CRISIS IN RUBBER 





(This article represents the result of on 
extensive research on a topic of oy. 


standing importance in National Affairs) 


WHY TIRES ARE SCARCE: 


Unforeseen Difficulties Hampering the Output of Synthetic Produ¢ 


Rising military demands 
making heavy inroads 
in the supply of crude 


For many months, this country’s new, 
big synthetic rubber industry was in a 
boom stage. New plants came into opera- 
tion. Production soared beyond estimates. 
Despite shortages of man power and ma- 
chinery for making tires, the public gen- 
erally stopped worrying about rubber. 

But now the situation is changing. Un- 
foreseen difficulties are plaguing the new 
industry. These difficulties are perplexing 
rubber technicians and impairing produc- 
tion. Very little has been said about this 
new development. The public has been 
told only that tires will be scarcer, harder 
to get in the year ahead. A new and sharp- 
ly tightened rationing now is in effect. 


The office of the Rubber Director, Col. 
Bradley Dewey, blames the new tire situ- 
ation primarily on skyrocketing military 
demands for rubber. Nevertheless, Colonel 
Dewey’s associates cautiously concede that 
all is not what it might be within the syn- 
thetic program. Others close to the situ- 
ation go further. They see a serious situ- 
ation ahead. 

All these considerations raise the ques- 
tion of what actually has been happening 
in rubber, and just what chance a civilian 
motorist has of obtaining new tires. The 
answers to these questions form a story 
never told before in its entirety. To take 
the trouble in synthetics first: 

Butadiene “bugs.” Making synthetic 
rubber from petroleum has proved unex- 
pectedly difficult. Petroleum yields buta- 
diene, one ingredient of the final product. 
Some batches of butadiene contain so 
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many impurities that they cannot i 
turned into good-grade synthetic rubber 
Men in the rubber industry say some such 
batches simply have been thrown away, 
The Rubber Director’s office says no ip- 
stances of that sort have come to its atten. 
tion, that batches of deficient quality a 
reprocessed to remove the impurities. | 
either case, production time is lost ap 
total output decreased. 

Butadiene also is made from alcohol 
Original schedules called for one-third of 
all production from this source, and thé 
remainder from oil. Plants using the ale 
hol process produce butadiene of a ui 
formly high grade. These plants are tum 
ing out nearly one and one-half times « 
much butadiene as was expected fro 
them. This excess has been enough to of 
set lost production from oil. Thus, unti 
the end of 1943, total production kept v 
to schedule. And, as long as total produc 
tion schedules are met, Colonel Dewey’ 
office feels there is no ground for criticism 

Colonel Dewey estimates January pn 
duction at about 50,000 tons, as agains 
a quota of 166,300 tons for the current 
quarter. He expects the quota to be me 
by increased production later. A big nev 
plant is to come into operation late thi 
month. It uses the oil process. 

In any event, Colonel Dewey’s assoc 
ates say enough Buna-S, the standan 
synthetic rubber, has been produced am 
is being produced to keep all present ma 
chinery for making tires and other rubbe 
products busy. This leads to  anothe 
aspect of the changing rubber situation 

Tire-making machinery. As of the m 
ment, Buna-S production is about keepil 
pace with capacity for tire making, will 
very little to spare. Each user of Buna 
reports the amount of rubber he has o 
hand at the end of each day and suppl 
are routed to each user as needed. Thu 
much of a tire maker’s inventory of 14 
synthetic rubber always is in transit, bi 
no plant as yet has had to shut down fi 
lack of Buna-S. 

Tire-making capacity is expanding col 
stantly, under a $95,000,000 program ¢ 
new plants and machinery. Synthetic ru 
ber production is scheduled to increase 
multaneously. Whether the increase ! 
Buna-S output will be big enough to ke¢ 
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, cog We are eager to answer such questions, because we 


am @ are glad to tell you about our industry. Its prac- BITU OUS (0 
tices and policies are an open buok. 
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Thus bituminous coal and the men who mine it. Doubt- good citizens, good employers, and producers of 


f ni less many have questions they’d like to ask about | America’s No. 1 source of heat and energy. 
the industry. 


You will find, as we answer your questions, that the 


operators are taking their responsibilities seriously, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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and that the men who work in the mines live pretty 
much the same kind of lives as workmen everywhere. 


The bituminous producers gladly accept this assign- 
~ ment to keep you informed and up to date on their 
early everybody has ideas and opinions about __ business. They consider it a part of their duty as 
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AUTOMATIC SECRETARY 
(No Nylons Required) 


Au around the clock this post-war gadget takes down telephone 
messages and repeats ’em . . . with no wrong numbers . . . whenever 
the hard-worked executive gets back from the Club. 

Ingenious little electrical device, isn’t it? It may be a long time 
coming... but when it does the smart manufacturer will include 
Cannon Connectors in its intricate make-up. Bet on it that wherever 
electric current is carried and there is need of quick, positive connec- 
tions a Cannon Quality Connector is bound to fill the bill. And 
there’s nothing better to be had. 

Cannon Battery Connectors—like the GB-3-34B receptacle 
and GB-3-21B Plug shown here—are adapted to general indus- 
trial uses as well as quick disconnect of engine starting units 
in aircraft. Besides wartime uses, Cannon Connectors are 


standard in scores of industries ... radio, television, lumber, 
aviation and motion pictures, to mention only a few. 


CANNON ELECTRIC @ 


Cannon Electric Development Co., Los Angeles 31, Calif. Wyre 
ELECTRIC 
Canadian Factory and Engineering Office: Cannon Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES— CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BOOK 





all the new machinery busy is a question 
that has men in the rubber industry shak. 
ing their heads. The Dewey office says jt 
hopes to keep pace and also set aside a 
small stock pile. 

Even so, the civilian car owner will not 
benefit. This is because the new equip. 
ment is intended to make tires for the 
Army and Navy. 

Military needs. Military demands for 
rubber have risen far above expectations, 
For one thing, schedules for producing 
bombing planes have been increased, A 
tire for a bomber takes 30 times as muc) 
rubber as a tire for a passenger car and 
ties up tire machinery and man power for 
a much longer period. For another thing, 
the bombers are lasting longer in actual 
operation than was estimated. Each plane 
must have a new set of tires every thirty 
days. It means a bigger armada of planes 
to throw against the enemy. It also means 
an unexpected drain on the rubber supply. 

In addition, tremendous quantities of 


COL. BRADLEY DEWEY 
Not all the ‘“‘bugs” are beaten 


rubber must go into tires for jeeps, con- 
bat cars, Army trucks and many other 
military items. Just now, rubber is in high 
demand for landing equipment of various 
kinds. The rubber used is not all synthetic, 
and that is another part of the story. 
The crude stock pile. It still is impos 
sible to make a heavy-duty tire without 
using a large percentage of crude natural 
rubber. So the military program is eating 
heavily into the nation’s vital supply of 
crude rubber, as well as taking most of 
the synthetic production. The stock pile 
now is down to 140,000 or 150,000 tons. 
The Baruch Committee, which made ai 
investigation of the rubber situation, said 
that this stock pile could not. drop below 
100,000 tons without danger. Yet, cut 
rent official estimates indicate that it will 
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“,.«. when you get over there in the thick 
of it, son, you won't have time to think 
about the fancy ideals you’re supposed to 
be fighting for. You'll be interested mostly 
in shooting straight, and shooting first. 


“But some night when you’re lying out 
under the stars, you’ll probably figure the 
whole thing out—and it will be very 
simple. 


“You'll realize that you're fighting to 
protect the kind of decency and freedom 
you were raised in—and will want to raise 
your kids in, too. 


“You'll be fighting to protect the oppor- 
tunity that a/l Americans have of starting 
at the bottom and getting to the top 
—and that’s typically American. 


“You’re fighting to protect your right to 
live your own life in your own way with- 
out being pushed around by some bright 
young bureaucrat who wants to do all 
your planning for you. 


“That’s about all there is to it, son. But 
it's mighty worth while—this business of 
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trict plant. 


Old Joe said to Young Joe... 


keeping our freedom—of sticking to the 
things that have made America great. 


“I’ve often thought that our own family 
was a pretty good example of what can 
happen in this country—and nowhere 
else. I started doing odd jobs in this very 
hardware store, when I was ten years old. 
Made up my mind I'd own it some day. 
Nothing in the world to stop me—if I 
really wanted it. 


“We didn’t have cars and trucks and air- 
planes in those days. No radios. No tele- 
phones, movies, or electric lights. 


“I didn’t have much education—didn’t 
have the time or money to get it. But I 
made up my mind that my own children 
would havesome of the things I didn’t have. 


“You’ve had a good education. You went 
to college. You’ve traveled around the 
country in your car. You’ve seen how the 
other fellow lives. You keep up to date 
through your radio and your reading. 


“And, son, it’s hard to believe that most 
of the inventions, advantages and im- 


provements that have made you more 
eficient and more comfortable, have 
happened in my lifetime. 


“But that’s the very thing I’m talking 
about. That's the power of America. We've 
got push in this country—and ingenuity 
—the determination to keep on getting 
stronger and better all the time. 


“And all of us have got to see that noth- 
ing stops that kind of progress—neither 
enemies from the outside, nor from 
the inside. 


‘ou’re a chip off the old block, son. You 
think about the way I do. You work hard 
—very hard. But you’ve had more advan- 
tages than I had. And you're a better man 
in every way. You'll go farther. 


“Just remember this, my boy—you’re a 
free agent. Your future is under your hat. 
You have seen what our American way 
of doing things has meant to you and me 
and millions of others, in opportunity, 
progress and happiness. That’s what you’re 
really fighting for,son. You put the heat on, 
over there—and I'll put it on over here.” 


REPUBLEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


ALLOY, CARBON, STAINLESS STEELS+ COLD FINISHED STEELS « PLATES « BARS 
SHAPES « STRIP * SHEETS* PIPE * TUBING*« TIN PLATE * NUTS »« BOLTS» RIVETS 


NAILS 





* PIG IRON « FARM FENCE « WIRE» FABRICATED STEEL PRODUCTS 









































































.. WHEN CLEANING 
GREASE-CAKED 
FLOORS 





The Finnell 84-XR Industrial Dry Scrubber offers war-time man- 
agement a timely solution to a problem that is especially difficult in 
these days of severe labor shortage,—the problem of cleaning grease- 
caked floors. In one-tenth the man-hour time required by the tedious 
process known as hand-spudding, the Finnell 84-XR, with its two 

owerful scarifying brushes, digs through and thoroughly routs stub- 
-_ coatings of dirt, oil, grease, and shavings on wood, wood block, 
and cement floors. An invaluable aid in stepping up plant efficiency; 
its speed not only conserves man-hours but eliminates needless delay 
in restoring floors to a safe, sanitary condition. 


New brush-saving feature of the 84-XR. A flip of a switch reverses the 
motion of the brushes, thereby constantly resharpening them and 
requiring less frequent need for changes. A slight adjustment adapts 
the machine to wet scrubbing, steel-wooling, waxing, or polishing. 

For free floor survey, consultation, or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell 


branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3702 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian 
office: Ottawa, Ontario. 


x Lets All Sack the Aottack - With War Sounds 


FINMNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


Pioneers and Specialists in PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 











dwindle to 75,000 tons by the end of 1944. 

So much for the new tire and rubber 
situation. Now, where does it leave the 
car owner who needs a new tire? 

Tires for 1944, The nation could use a} 
least 80,000,000 tires in 1944, but produ. 
tion will be only a fraction of that. Orig. 
inal schedules called for 30,000,000, by 
have been scaled down to 20,000,000 o 
25,000,000. In the rubber industry, esti. 
mates of what production is possible range 
from as low as 17,000,000 to 20,000,009 
tires. This is not enough tires to suppl 
even the more pressing needs. So a ney 
rationing plan now is in effect. 

To get a tire. Only the car owner who 
can show that his driving is essential to 
the war effort or the sustenance of the 
home front has a chance of getting a tire 
The Office of Price Administration has 
published a list 17 essential occupa. 
tions or driving purposes which qualify a 
motorist for a tire certificate. This means: 

A cards. In the East, holders of A cards 
are ruled out completely. Some A-card 
holders west of the Alleghenies can quali- 
*fy, in cases where a part of their A-card 
gasoline is for occupational use. 

B and C cards. In general, although 
there are many exceptions, B and © cards 
are issued for essential driving. Hence, a 
large number of those who hold thos 
cards are eligible. But, even after qualify. 
ing, there still is an uncertainty. 

Tire quotas. Each rationing board is 
given a monthly quota of new and used 
tires for distribution. It is not permitted 
to exceed this quota. In many cases it is 
expected that there will be more qualified 
applicants than tires, and, in such in- 
stances, the tires will go to those whos 
work the board considers most essential to 
the war effort. So some qualified drivers 
must do without. In later months, board 
quotas may be increased if they are badly 
out of line with qualified demand. 

Recapping. Drivers who cannot get new 
or used tires still can have their old tires 
recapped, if they are not worn too thin 
The cheapest of recapping materials, from 
reclaimed scrap rubber, is back in use be- 
cause better material is needed elsewhere 

Truck and bus tires. No change has been 
made in tires for trucks and busses. These 
already are divided into two lists. List A 
includes trucks and busses doing the most 
essential work—fire, police, garbage col- 
lection and other public services, wholesale 
deliveries, etc. Those on this list are en- 
titled to tires. List B is largely made up of 
retail deliveries, and wholesale deliveries 
of flowers and other nonessentials. Tubes 
are available for list B, but not tires. 

In summary. The effort is to keep the 
most essential traffic moving within the 
limits of the rubber supplies available. In 
formed opinion is that it may be a long 
time before those supplies increase unless 
sources of natural rubber in the Far East 
are recaptured from the Japanese. 
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Celairese, the amazing synthetic 

fibre, starts its career in wartime. From its 

new-born combination of desirable qualities, 

its future can be projected beyond comforters and 
interlinings for men's and women’s wear. It combines 
high insulation properties with light weight and purity. It 
does not retain moisture and dry-cleans readily. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


/ In the textile field, invention and development did not 
wait until the country was at war. Many years before that 
time, Celanese became the leading force in the chemical 
revolution in textiles, which produced new and better fabrics 
—and reduced the nation’s dependence on foreign raw 
materials. Today, military and essential civilian needs borrow 
many Celanese* yarns, fibres and fabrics from their peace- 
time fields of wearing apparel and home furnishings to fill 
important war jobs... . To those concerned with war 
applications, involving textiles, Celanese offers technical 
consultation service. ... Celanese Corporation of America, 

180 Madison Ave., New York City 16. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA « « « Textiles « Plastics « Chemicals 














10,000 Mickey Finns for the Axis 


ALCOHOL is a necessary ingredi- 
ent of all munitions .. . and truck 
transportation has proved itself 
the “fluid” transport medium 
capable of supplying the con- 
necting link between alcohol 
producers and munitions plants. 


FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS THE GREATEST "NAME IN TI 


“WORLD'S LARGEST COCKTAIL 
SHAKER,” 


tanker 


they call this huge truck- 
. one of a large fleet of Super 
Power Whites hauling grain alcohol 
from several midwest distilleries to 
ordnance plants—they are the first 
trucks authorized by the U.S. Treasury 
Department to transport alcohol 
under bond. An armed guard accom- 
panies each load and each load is 
bonded for $200,000. 


This wartime trucking service recom- 
mended by the Office of Defense 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY > 


Aa 
atts 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Transportation to help relieve the 
has been 


rail tank car shortage, 
markedly successful. In one instanc: 
five trucks hauling from a Kentuck 
distillery to a munitions plant i 
Indiana have released 75 rail tan 
cars a week. 

This is only another example of tl 
wartime importance of trucks. If yo 
own a White, ask your local repr 
sentative about White Personaliz 
Service. If you own any make, or 
conservation facilities are at your cal 


Cleveland, Ohio, U. S.A 
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Labor Weel 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


MOVE TO AID FIXED-PAY WORKERS 


Rising Demand for Relief of 20,000,000 in ‘White-Collar’ Group 


Prospect that WLB will be 
pressed to open way for 
increasing lowest salaries 


Employers should take note of rising de- 
mands in Congress for wage relief for the 
20,000,000 men and women who live on 
fixed incomes. These demands could lead 
to strong pressure for revision of stabiliza- 
tion policies as they affect the “forgotten” 
income class of this war. 

Pressure also can be expected for tight- 
ening of price controls. Such a course, 
however, would involve a reversal of con- 
gessional policy, for the tendency in the 
past has been to press for higher, 


Price controls. Three methods of clamp- 
ing down more tightly on price inflation 
are suggested. One method would be wider 
use of subsidies. But Congress has a con- 
sistent record in opposition to subsidies 
and would not be likely to take kindly to 
such a proposal. Another method would 
be tighter control of retail prices. But, here 
again, most of the pressure from Congress 
has been for higher, rather than lower, 
prices. A third method would be to force 
more low-priced goods on the market. The 
Office of Price Administration has proposed 
that these low-priced lines be restored by 
freezing manufacturers’ allowances on all 
goods. Such a step might require legisla- 


more rigid price control could help them. 

Why relief is needed. The hearings are 
producing no denial that the cost of living 
has climbed to a point where many per- 
sons in fixed-income groups have had to 
give up such basic things as insurance and 
medical care. Many have had to abandon 
their standards of living. 

There still are wide differences of opin- 
ion as to how much the cost of living has 
risen since January, 1941. They vary from 
a low of 23.4 per cent—official estimate of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics—to a high 
of 50 per cent, the estimate of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. But both 
the BLS and CIO agree that even a sal- 

ary of $50 a week offers a very nar- 





rather than lower, prices. A change 
of attitude of this kind does not ap- 
pear to be in sight. 

So, if any relief is to come, it is 
likely to come from the income side. 
It may take the following form: 

Income controls. Relief for some 
goups of unorganized white-collar 
workers might be squeezed out un- 
der the War Labor Board’s “little 
steel” formula, or under the premise 
that substandard wages should be 
corrected. But unorganized fixed-in- 
come groups lack the “know-how” 
to get their demands before the 
WLB. For this reason, WLB is like- 
ly to be pressed to simplify its forms 
and procedures and to use every 
method at its command to grant 
salary increases to workers whose’ 
close to the 
level. A logical step that 
might follow would be for Congress 
to grant some measure of tax relief 


income is bare sub- 


sistence 





to those whose incomes have stood 
still while living costs and taxes have in- 
crease | ° 

Recommendations for income controls, 
such as those outlined above, are likely to 
result from hearings now in progress be- 
fore a Senate labor subcommittee. Such 
proposed remedies already are being ad- 
vanced by two Senators who are close to 
the current investigation. They are Sena- 
tor Elbert Thomas (Dem.) , of Utah, chair- 
man of the Labor Committee, and Senator 
Pepper (Dem.), of Florida, chairman of 
the subcommittee that is conducting the 
investigation. 

On the side of price controls, the Sena- 
tors’ ideas are less likely to prevail. They 
are thinking along these lines: 
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Labor draft. Emphasis of those 
who advocate a labor draft is shift- 
ing from the line of argument used 
by President Roosevelt when he ad- 
vanced the proposal to Congress. 
Mr. Roosevelt said national service 
legislation would be a strong anti- 
strike weapon. Now, however, Ad- 
ministration officials stressing 
that the needed to 
solve man-power problems. 


are 
legislation is 


Congress appears to be as cold to 
this argument as it was to that of 


Mr. Roosevelt. Testimony by top- 
ranking Army and Navy officials 
has failed to win many converts. 


The labor-draft idea is not clicking 
because a majority of members of 
Congress still believe that man-pow- 
er troubles, while not entirely solved, 








—Berryman in Washington Star 


DIFFERENCE IN TEMPERATURES 


tion that would encounter strong opposi- 
tion in Congress. 

So, from the price-control side, little re- 
lief appears to be in sight for the fixed 
income groups. 

The War Labor Board holds no hope for 
large of low-paid, fixed-income 
workers, such as teachers, firemen, police- 
men and other employes of State, county 
and municipal governments. It 
jurisdiction over these groups. They are 
entirely dependent upon the governmental 
units that employ them. 

Nor is there much hope in sight for 
higher incomes for persons who live on 
‘pensions, annuities and allowances from 
men in the service. Only tax relief and 


groups 


has no 


are not critical enough to warrant 

such a drastic step. The general at- 

titude is that a national service law 

may have been justified two years ago, but 

now is too late because the war is too far 
along. 

That is the kind of that 

Army and Navy men are trying to refute. 


reasoning 


Here are the principal assets of a national 
service law, as these men see them: 
Elimination of turnover. The problem of 
keeping workers at their jobs, preventing 
shifts back to nonwar or more profitable 
war jobs, is one of the most difficult to 
solve under voluntary controls. It is far 
from solved. Take the shipyards for ex- 
ample: In 1943, turnover averaged 8 per 
cent a month, or 96 per cent a year. If that 
rate continues in 1944, according to Rear 
Admiral Emory S. Land, chairman of the 
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U.S. Army Hospital Cars 











MOVING WOUNDED TROOPS is one of those jobs in the battle of the rails that 
might go unnoticed. But every American will be interested in the story of 
how Uncle Sam converted 85 Standard Pullman cars into rolling hospitals 
...and overlooked nothing that provides utmost safety and comfort — even 
to complete air conditioning with Sturtevant Equipment. 


3. HOMECOMING BATTLE HEROES receive 
the same care and attention as in a metropolitan 
hospital. Doctors and staff are in constant at- 
tendance. Modern Sturtevant-ventilated kitchen, 
shown, prepares finest food for up to 500 per- 
sons at one meal. 





1. NEW U. S. ARMY HOSPITAL CARS speed 
the movement of wounded from evacuation hos- 
pitals to embarkation points overseas... permit 
immediate transfer from hospital ships or planes 
to base hospitals, at home. Special doors shown 
facilitate handling of stretcher eases. 





4, EXAMINATIONS, daily dressings and emer- 
gency operations are handled in fully equipped 
operating room. At a major operation shown 
below, surgeon is assisted by anesthetist, medi- 
cal specialist and nurse. 





2. HOSPITAL TRAIN comprises medical unit 
car and several ward cars, each fully Sturtevant 
Air-Conditioned and equipped with 16 double- 
deck beds. Upper berth can be pushed back to 
provide seats for men able to sit up. 





THIS IS JUST ONE OF A HUNDRED LESSONS in “Air at Work”—learned at war 
—that are going to help you after Victory. Engineered air... to air condi- 
tion, heat, ventilate, convey, control dust and fumes, or burn fuel more 
economically ... will make the dif- 
ference between profit and loss for 
many a post-war venture. Sturtevant 
is ready to work with you or your 
planning committee to start solving 
these “engineered air” problems now. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 





Hyde Park ’ Boston 36, Mass. 











Maritime Commission, there will not he 
enough new workers available in the right 
places at the right time to meet production 
schedules. Turnover rate is as high, o 
higher, in many other industries. 

January production of Maritime Com. 
mission ships dropped to 124, from 4 
December figure of 208. Some of the de. 
cline was due to conversion of yards 
from Liberty Ships to Victory Ships and 
other redesigning problems, but the de. 
cline was higher than Maritime official 
expected. Man-power troubles are blamed 
for the difference. 

Placing workers where needed. There 
is no over-all labor shortage in this coun 
try. In fact, there is unemployment in q 





few areas. The big problem ‘is to distribut 
the available workers where they are need 
ed most. Under a labor draft, these work. 
ers could be compelled to go where needed 
if they refused to go voluntarily. 
Psychological effect. The argument no 
is advanced that the public would respect 
the will of Congress, if Congress passed a 





—Acme 


WARREN ATHERTON 
Veterans’ viewpoint 





service law, more than it now respects 
the director of a voluntary man-power 
control system. Hence there would be lit- 
tle need for compulsion. 

Support for the legislation still is con- 
fined largely to military officials and some 
military organizations outside the Govern- 
ment. The American Legion, through Na- 
tional Commander Warren H. Atherton, 
adds its support to the military group 
within the Government, but no other 
major organized group has lined up i 
favor of the measure. 


Man-power needs and efficiency. 
Discussion of a labor draft comes at 4 
time when the labor-supply situation is 
easing. There still is an estimated need for 
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7. ignition harness can well 
be described as an airplane engine’s nervous 
system. One of Connecticut Telephone and 
Electric Division’s latest war assignments is 
the production of this assembly for the manu- 
facturer of a world-famous aircraft motor. 

“Connecticut” war production also includes 
military field telephones, head sets, switch- 
boards, electronic devices and special igni- 
tion parts. 

A pioneer in communications and ignition 
systems, this division of Great American 
Industries, Inc. is geared for advanced 
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FOR A MODERN... 


WAR HORSE..... 


engineering and manufacturing of precision 
electrical parts and equipment. When you 
are planning electrical or electronic im- 
provements in 
your postwar 
products or 
manufactur- 
ing methods, 
our develop- 
ment engineers : 
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By now these three Butler Military Huts are buried deep 
under Alaskan snows. Engineered into their lightweight 
# steel construction is the strength to carry snow loads or 
earth embankments for protection against bomb explo- 
sions. Carrying a highly efficient lining of insulation, 
Butler Huts afford comfortable living quarters for our 
armed forces in the frigid north, in torrid Africa, or in 
the humid heat of the Southwest Pacific. 



































TOMORROW...Butler Engineers 
will fit them to Peacetime Needs 


an outstanding characteristic of Butler-Built 
Steel Buildings, has now been developed to the 
“nth” degree. From vast production for lend 
lease, war plant and direct military use, is 
emerging a unique, rigid frame structure which 
eliminates roof trussing entirely. 


Although wartime production in three great 





While producing for war, Butler engineers Butler factories has shot total sales volume 
have planned for peace. Already the Butler well beyond the $100,000,000.00 mark, Butler 
Hut has been redesigned to serve many engineers stand ready to plan with you on 
peacetime needs such as the multiple garage your postwar building needs and on current 
above for industrial plant and other parking needs to the limit permitted by war conditions. 
lots. Another adaptation is freight depot for For prompt handling, address all inquiries to: 


truck transport lines shown directly above. 1285 Eastern Ave., Kansas City 3, Mo., or 
Ready adaptability, for twenty-five years 985 Sixth Ave. S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


aie BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


p> Kansas City Galesburg, Ill. KANSAS CITY 3,MO. Minneapolis 14, Minn, 


Plant Sales Offices ~ Washington, Chicago, Atlanta and Shreveport 
Export Office — 8 So. Michigan, Chicago 


PLANNING FOR PEACE 


















PRODUCING FOR WAR... 


UTLE, UIT 
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STEEL BUILDINGS...TANKS (Storage, Processing and Transport)...FILTERS 
STILLS...DRY CLEANING EQUIPMENT...RURAL GAS SYSTEMS...SEPTIC TANKS 
GRAIN BINS...FARM EQUIPMENT and PRODUCTS OF OTHER METALS 
























a net increase of 900,000 in the labo 
force by July, 1944, including the armed 
forces, but such factors as increased eff. 
ciency of workers and a longer work wee 
are relieving the situation. 

Efficiency of factory workers has fisey 
sharply in the war production years. Php. 
duction per man-hour worked is shown by 
official figures to have increased «n ayer. 
age of 17 per cent in the 1939-1943 period 
There is reason to believe that the e. 
pected increase in factory output in 194 
could be obtained with the same number 
of wage workers as were employed jy 
1943 without any further increase in the 
work week compared with the last quarter 
of 1943. 

Serious man-power shortages still -exist 
in critical industries other than aircraft 
and shipbuilding. Among these industries 
are railroad transportation, whic!: needs 
an estimated 100,000, and production of 
ball bearings, foundries, coal, meat pack- 
ing and radio tubes. 




































Raising wages illegally. Wa: Labo 
Board has given employers a_ practical 
demonstration of what can happen to 
them if they raise wages beyond limits of 
the Economic Stabilization Act without 
approval of WLB. A New York fim, 
found by WLB to have violated the law, 
has been penalized to this extent: 

The firm may not deduct for income 
«tax purposes a total of $9,000 in wages 
which the Board held were paid in vio- 
lation of the Act. This means that the 
company must count its entire wage 
bill in computing its tax. 

The wage increases were granted after 
a work stoppage. 

WLB’s authority to assess such a penal- 
ty is derived from regulations from the Di- 
rector of Economic Stabilization to carry 
out provisions of the Stabilization Act. 

In another field of enforcement, the 
Board is moving cautiously. It has not 
hesitated to ask the President to take 
over war plants that have defied its or- 
ders, but it has made no move to enforce 
compliance with its orders by firms that § ; 
have brought injunction proceedings 
against it. 

WLB’s position with regard to firms 
that are seeking injunctions is this: The} | 
real test as to whether a plant should be 
seized for noncompliance is whether fail- 
ure to comply would interfere wiih the 
war effort. The fact that a firm has sued 
for an injunction does not make it immune 
from seizure or application of other sanc- 
tions. The Board may determine inde- 
pendently of pending litigation whether a 
particular case of refusal to comply war- 
rants a recommendation that the White 
House take action. 

These firms have filed injunction suits 
against the Board: Montgomery Ward, 
United States Gypsum, Peyton Packing 
and Twentieth Century Brass. 
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1 
owns “2 of a house 


yy 


HeJax 


AND gets about twice as much electricity 





for its money as it did 15 years ago! 


S:amistics are tricky things to toss around. Obviously, 
3/5 of a bathtub wouldn’t hold water very well! That 
figure means merely that some 3 out of 5 American 
homes have bathtubs, 


Obviously, also, the electric figure applies only to 
homes that have electric service (about 4 out of 5). 
But as a nation-wide average of all those homes, it is a 
fact — and perhaps surprising to many people. 

Most families own more electric appliances now than 
they did in 1929. As they used more electricity, they 
earned lower rates and the rates, too, were reduced. 


So — though your bill today may be as much as it 
was in 1929 — or even more — you’re probably getting 


148 ELECTRIC 


twice as much for what you pay. And remember that 
the price of electricity has stayed down while most 
other prices are going up. 

That makes it just about the biggest bargain in your 
wartime budget! 

For this you can credit the electric companies, 
manned and managed by practical business people, 
operating under public regulation. Their hard work 
has made electric service dependable and cheap. 


Hear “Report to the Nation," outstanding news program of the week, 
every Tuesday evening, 9:30, E.W.T., Columbia Broadcasting System. 


DON’T WASTE ELECTRICITY JUST BECAUSE IT ISN'T RATIONED! 


LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 


* Names on request from this magazine, 









* Even Our 
Veteran Flyers 
















































Have Acquired 
Valuable New 


Experience! 


Through this long war even our 
veteran technicians — both instruc- 
tors and mechanics—have acquired 
valuable new experience. 


Many thousands of flying hours 
have accumulated to the credit of 
our flight instructors. Hundreds of 
Army Aircraft assigned to our 
schools have been maintained with 
accuracy and precision . .. and 
with constantly improved methods 
which come only from knowledge 
gained at the cost of thousands of 
man hours expended in our shops 
and hangars. 


This experience will greatly bene- 
fit our services to commercial and 
private flyers after the war! 





ON 
GEORGIA %&" 
AIR SERVICE, INC. 


ATLANTA. GEORGIA 
Flight Contractors to 
U. S. Army Air Forces 
Bennettsville, S. C. and 


Jackson, Tenn. 














Finance Week 
TASK FOR NONPROFIT GROUPS: 





INCOME FORMS TO BE FILLED OUT 


Thousands of nonprofit organizations in 
this country henceforth are going to have 
to file accountings of their funds with the 
U.S. Treasury. Information that used to 
be a private matter between treasurers 
and members is to be subject to Govern- 
ment examination. This means that the 
Government can keep closer tab on the 
activities of organizations now exempt 
from taxes. 

The prospect results from the provision 
in the pending tax bill requiring income 
reports from tax-exempt organizations. 
The measure has been interpreted widely 
as an effort to pry financial information 
from labor unions, but a great many other 
organizations are caught in the same net. 
These include farm co-operatives, consumer 
co-operatives, chambers of commerce, trade 
associations, taxpayers’ groups, clubs, civic 
organizations and most pressure groups. 
Only churches, charities, schools and fra- 
ternal societies are exempt from the re- 
quirement. 

Income forms for such reports are not 
likely to be ready by March 15, the normal 
filing date, but the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue is required to obtain the 
information this year on 1943 incomes. 
Regulations for the reports are to be issued 
shortly after the tax bill becomes law. This 
information will be wanted: 

Receipts from dues, 
initiation fees and gifts. 

Income from investments and busi- 
ness properties. 

Income from sales of merchandise. 

Overhead expenses for rent and oth- 
er operations. 

Salaries paid to officers and em- 
ployes. 

Contributions and gifts to other or- 
ganizations. 

These reports are expected by Congress 
to reveal possible sources of substantial 
new revenue. Many organizations now ex- 
empt from taxation operate businesses that 
compete with private concerns. Labor 
unions, for example, own large amounts of 
real estate, including business blocks and 
apartment houses. Many trade groups 
have profitable newspapers and magazines. 
Farm co-operatives run wholesale and re- 
tail establishments, warehouses, dairies, 
canneries and packing plants. 

Other producer groups operate nation- 
wide marketing associations. These in- 
clude wool producers, walnut producers, 
citrus growers and poultry producers. Still 
other groups operate fire and casualty in- 
surance companies and annuity funds. A 
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—Goldberg in New Yo: Sun 


NEXT! 
few consumer co-operatives have gone 
into manufacturing and processing as well 


as storekeeping. 

To date, only scattered information is 
available about the income from siich op- 
erations, but total sums involved are be- 
lieved to be substantial. Congress {rankly 
views this income as a possible source of 
added revenue. Senator George (Dem.), of 
Georgia, in reporting the tax bill to tie Ser- 
ate, said Congress wanted “sufficient infor- 
mation to determine whether such corpo- 
rations should be subject to taxation.” 

Thus, members and managers of many 
nonprofit besides 
unions must not only report the income 
of their groups for the first time, but 
must prepare for possible taxation on that 
income in future years. 


organizations labor 


Hobby losses. The new tax provision 
to limit hobby losses of wealthy in«ividu- 
als to $50,000 a year, if their hobbies show 
losses for five successive years, is not ex 
pected to have widespread effect. 

In the first place, the loss limit is s0 
high that only a very few individual 
will be touched. In the second place, tax 
experts see as many loopholes opened as 
the one Congress attempted to close. Few 
racing stock or -experimental 
farms, newspapers or other hobbies are 
expected to be forced to shut down 

One loophole would be to operate the 
hobby so as to show a profit in the fifth 
year, thereby validating earlier losses. A 
second loophole would be to incorporate 


stables, 
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by keeping them honest!” 


HAT’s typical of what employers 
_ pokd about Honesty Engineer- 
ing. It keeps valued employees on 
your payroll by warding off tempta- 
tion and trouble. One Illinois con- 
cern, for example, reported that the 
number discharged for dishonesty 
dropped more than 80% in the first 
year in which this new idea in em- 
ployee relations was put to work. 
Especially during this critical man- 
power shortage, it’s a blow to any 
business, when trained and trusted 
employees are discovered to be dis- 
honest. Fidelity insurance can repay 
your financial loss. But it cannot re- 
pair the damage to organization mo- 
rale or make good your loss of ex- 


“it helps us keep employees 











perienced, hard-to-replace personnel. 
But now—whether you have 10 em- 
ployees or 10,000—the Personnel- 
Protection Plan of the U.S. F. & G. 
will help you reduce such manpower 
losses, by helping stop employee dis- 
honesty before it starts. This plan of 
Honesty Engineering helps reduce 
employee dishonesty in much the 
same way that safety engineering and 
fire prevention work have reduced 
accidents and cut fire losses for 
American business. 

Based on long experience in the bond- 
ing field, the U. S. F. & G. Personnel- 
Protection Plan not only insures you 
against financial loss through em- 
ployee dishonesty but: (1) discloses 


Report No. 3 on 
HONESTY ENGINEERING 
—a new ideain 


Persennel Relations 


5 hes 
a , 


undesirable personnel and prevents 
waste in training; (2) applies tested 
methods that help keep good em- 
ployees from going wrong; (3) helps 
employers eliminate leaks, pitfalls 
and eareless acts that often lead to 
employee dishonesty. 

Your U.S.F.&G. agent will be glad to 
give you more information about how 
the Personnel-Protection Plan helps 
you keep your employees by keeping 
them honest. Consult him today. 
Branch Offices in 43 Cities— 

Agents Everywhere 


U.S. EF. « G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


affiliate: 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: 


Consult your insurance agent or broker 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 


as you would your doctor or lawyer ) 

























1. THE ARMY MOVES up faster — thanks to way to carry anything from munitions to fully 
trailers. A single division may have over 300 equipped machine shops, kitchens and communi- 
trailers in field service. Trailers are the flexible cation units. 
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2. PERISHABLE FRUIT from California—saved 3. IF IT’S ON A road, trailers can reach it. 
by trailers. In this war motor transport has More than 50,000 American communities are 
provided the high-speed, point to point serv- served by trucks and trailers for freight de- 
ice so necessary to bring vital foods from liveries. Motor Transport links every point in 


farms to cities. the nation to every other point. 


This is the “movingest” war in history ! 





OU’VE HEARD it said that this is a It’s the BIG PLUS in transportation. 
“war of movement”. It certainly is. ; 
Not only do whole armies move con- New Trailmobiles Available 
stantly, but the movement of supplies Trailmobile is now making its full 
to the fighting fronts as well as here quota of new commercial trailers for 
at home is the factor that permits our vital civilian use. All Trailmobiles 
armies to move FORWARD. permitted by 1944 government allo- 


cations will be made without any let- 
up in production of trailers and other 
war equipment for the Armed Forces. 


Motor transport, trucks and trailers, 
provides the margin of safety in our 
whole transportation set-up because 
it is as flexible as the roads themselves. Watch for Trailmobiles on the road. 


THE TRAILER COMPANY OF AMERICA « Cincinnati 9, Ohio + Berkeley 2, California 


‘TRAILMOBILE * 


Commercial Trailers for War and Peace * The Vital Link in Flexible Transportation 














the hobby, transfer revenue-yielding se. 
curities to the corporation, and deduct the 
losses from the revenue. The loss provi- 
sion does not apply to corporations. 


Par clearance. The question of allow. 
ing banks to absorb exchange charges 
made by other banks on customers’ checks 
is rising again. 

The House Banking Committee is re. 
ported to have instructed counsel for the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp. to prepare a new 
bill to permit such banking practices. A 
vigorous fight over the bill is expected. 

Behind the controversy are two rajor 
issues: (1) the question of imposing par 
clearance practices on all banks, and (2) 
the payment of interest on demand de- 
posits. 

Members of the Federal Reserve System 
are required to clear one another’s chiecks 
at par; that is, to levy no charge for honor- 
ing them. All banks in 20 States also prac- 
tice par clearance. 

Also, national banking laws _ prohibit 
paying interest on demand deposits 

Now, some 2,500 small banks, mostly 
country and suburban institutions, levy 
an exchange charge for honoring custo- 
mers’ checks that are sent through the 
mail for payment. In general, these charges 
are absorbed by the bank that presents 
the checks. Neither the maker of the check 
nor the payee is charged. 

Last September, the Federal Reserve 
Board ruled in one case that a bank that 
had absorbed a large amount of exchange 
charges was, in effect, paying interest on 
deposits kept by nonpar banks. This was 
held to violate the rule that no interest 
can be paid on demand deposits. 

The Federal Reserve decision was quick- 
ly interpreted as an attempt to enforce 
par clearance on all banks through pre- 
venting member banks from absorbing 
exchange charges. Bills were introduced 
to forestall this effect. The contention is 
that many small banks would have to 
close if exchange charges could not be 
made by them and absorbed by other 
banks, since depositors would not pay the 
charges themselves. 

These bills are opposed by the Federal 
Reserve Governors. They contend that 
member banks absorb exchange charges to 
attract deposits from nonpar banks and 
that this practice circumvents the effect 
desired when the ban on paying interest 
on demand deposits was imposed. The 
Federal Reserve Board frankly favors par 
clearance, but contends that its decision 
does not prevent exchange charges from 
being made. 

Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, au- 
thor of the original Federal Reserve Act, 
is on record against any bill to legalize 
specifically the absorption of exchange 
charges. He opposes any weakening of the 
system’s par clearance practices. 
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New GAS SCHOOL trains workers 
to fight industrial gases 













Every day a large steel plant pro- 
duces millions of cubic feet of dan- 
gerous gases—blast-furnace gas, 
coke-oven gas, carbon monoxide, 
ammonia gas, and the like. Now, 
with thousands of new workers, 
protection against the gas hazard is 
more important than ever before. 

To safeguard workers more fully, 
Bethlehem is now operating what 
is believed to be the first and only 
industrial gas school in any Ameri- 
can steel plant. 

Climax of the course comes when 
each man performs physical work 
while wearing gas-protective equip- 
ment in a gas-tight room filled with 
white clouds of non-poisonous but 
choking, stinging gas. 

But before any man goes into the 
gas chamber he receives training in 
gas-fighting technique. He learns: 


1. How to use and maintain vari- 
ous types of masks and breath- 
ing apparatus. 

2. How to choose the proper equip- 
ment for a given gas. 

3. Which industrial gases are dan- 
gerous and where they are likely 
to be found. 

4. How those gases affect the body. 


5. How to revive a victim who has 
been gassed. 


Then the trainees are ready for the 
test. They strap on a canister mask, 
“fresh-air’”’ mask, or oxygen-breath- 


WORLD’S LARGEST SHIPBUILDER 
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SECOND LARGEST STEEL PRODUCER 
















































































@ Men at work in gas-filled room, in Bethlehem gas school. The instructor 
watches through a window, directs their efforts over a public-address system. 


ing apparatus, and step into the 
gas-filled room. They crawl through 
tunnels on mock rescues, climb over 
hurdles, load wheelbarrows, repair 
pipes, and do many other kinds of 
simple, every-day tasks, to accus- 
tom themselves to the strange sen- 
sation of physical exertion while 
breathing through protective equip- 
ment. The gas is not dangerous but 
highly unpleasant, so that if a man 
decides not to bother with his mask 
and slips it off, one whiff will send 
him out of the chamber, choking 
and wiping his eyes. 

Men from all departments who 
may have to cope with industrial 
gas are given this training; men 
from blast furnaces and coke works; 
men from labor and construction, 











combustion, fire and police depart- 
ments. Men who normally work 
together on the job are trained in 
teams so that they can go into 
action as a unit in an emergency. 


The school is a marked success. 
Men are rapidly learning to combat 
industrial gases, to use protective 
equipment and, when necessary, to 
work safely and easily in gaseous 
atmospheres. Safeguarding against 
industrial gases is one of many 
ways in which Bethlehem’s safety 
work has helped to bring production 
to record-breaking levels. Whatever 
contributes to the worker’s health 
and safety helps to increase the out- 
put of war steels and fighting ships, 
and of cargo vessels to supply ouf 
fighting men overseas. 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Vrend of Aenerrcan Business 
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Key to the outlook for industry in period ahead lies in the invasion out- 
come, in what happens when attempt is made to move armies into Western Europe. 

If successful, if invasion occurs without great loss, if landings are made 
and the offensive sweeps ahead, there will be sharp cutbacks in landing craft, 
in weapons of many types, in shipbuilding, in very many categories of equipment. 
A go-ahead on larger-scale output of civilian goods would follow. 

If invasion runs into trouble, if equipment losses are vast, if landings 
are followed by a static situation in which Germans put up successful defense, 
then there'll be pressure for outpouring of new weapons, for shifting of war 
production, but no general letup. Reconversion would recede as an issue. 

It's to be some months before industry can see its outlook clearly. 

And: In the meantime Army-Navy will insist that nothing be done to stimu- 
late industry's already great interest in problems of reconverting back to 
peacetime output, that all emphasis be placed upon output for war. 

This means an official de-emphasis of postwar plans for time being. It 
means that White House and WPB planners for peace will do little talking. 

















Basic U.S. idea is that war materials should be used lavishly to save lives; 
that U.S. supremacy in production should be utilized to its full extent. 

Yet: Little of industry's vast outpouring of weapons has been used up to 
date. Storage depots, supply pipe lines to war areas, outlying bases are filled 
with immense quantities of weapons and supplies. To date there has been a very 
large overestimate of losses, an underestimate of the life of equipment. 

Result will be that, if this war should end guickly, without great wastage 
of war goods produced, the country would be inundated with surplus war materials. 

As the situation has worked out to date..... 

Aircraft: Losses in combat have been far under estimates. Even so, demand 
for aircraft is so great that there will be little cutback until wars are won. 

Warships: Losses are far below expectations. Yet, Navy will go through with 
its building program. A slowing of this program will occur in last half, 1944. 

Merchant ships: Losses are much below estimates. A sharp production cutback 
probably would follow a successful invasion of Europe. 

Motor equipment: Vast quantities are on hand. Demand will continue to be 
great until Germany surrenders. Then, a drastic cutback is to be expected. 

Tanks: Attrition to date has been negligible. Production is lower. It is 
likely to end, or nearly so, when war in Europe ends, or its outcome is certain. 

Artillery: Staggering quantities are on hand. Use to date has been limited. A 
production cutback in many types will come if invasion succeeds with small loss. 

Ammunition: Supplies of many types are overabundant. 

Textiles: Great quantities are on hand. Yet, military demand will continue 
to be large until invasion outcome is clearer. It may sag after midyear. 

Foodstuffs: Military caches are located all over the world. At some time, 
these stores either will be used or released. Catch here is that they may be 
released for relief purposes, that U.S. civilians won't get those stored abroad. 

Big point is that, barring catastrophe, this war's supply problem is 
solved. But: Until it is certain there will be no catastrophe, industry cannot 
expect to receive the go-ahead signal for any large-scale reconversion,. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


In the more immediate situation.....New tax bill will be law within about 
two weeks; will most probably be signed, not vetoed or become law minus signature. 

Further: Changes affecting individual income will apply first to 1944 in- 
come, not 1943. Similarly, changes in excess-profits tax, in exemptions from 
that tax, etc., as they affect corporation income, will apply first to 1944, not 
1943 income. 

Excise tax increases very probably will take effect March 1. There is not 
much prior purchasing that can be done to.get ahead of those increases. 

Postage increases will take effect around March 15. Local letters will be 3 
cents, air mail 8 cents an ounce. Other special charges will be raised then. 

Nonprofit organizations, unions, trade associations, chambers of commerce, 
etc., will have to report 1943 income, maybe by March 15, more probably a little 
later. We give you some more details of this reporting on page 52. 

Individuals will not estimate 1944 income at the time they make a final 
report on 1943 income, March 15. Forms will not be ready for reporting esti- 
mated 1944 income much before April 15. That will add another tax reporting date. 

Renegotiation law changes will become effective with tax bill signing. You 
can get more details covering these changes on page 12. Some concessions are 
given to war contractors by these changes, but they are not many. 

And: Congress now will begin to think about ways to simplify the tax law. 
Voters will be promised simplification before March 15, 1945, but it is far from 
assured that action will be taken in time to give mental relief to taxpayers 
before another final tax-reporting time rolls around. 

In estimating 1944 income, you can report no more than your base salary 
from which the 20 per cent withholding tax is taken, if you prefer that. Or: If 
you want to escape any chance of penalty for underestimating your income, you 
can make your estimate the same as your 1943 total income and base payments on it. 




















To turn to some other fields of interest..... 

Price policy: Fred Vinson, as Economic Stabilizer, now says definitely that 
his directive to OPA and WPB, tying together prices and profits, refers only to 
the textile and apparel industries, to no others. Further: OPA is not applying 
that directive to industries affected; is following instead a policy of specific 
dollars-and-cents prices, not specifically related to profits. 

Civilian goods: Rules governing "trial" manufacture of consumer durables in 
specified areas will require: (1) a permit from a regional WPB office; (2) use 
only of idle and excess inventories of materials; (3) a certificate from WMC 
that the operation will not withhold essential man power from war production. 
After that, the manufacturer can make as much of an article as he has material for. 

Plant cutbacks: WPB is to move slowly in reducing production of aluminun, 
steel, etc., in ordering a stop to work on new plants for making materials 
already in surplus. Idea, instead, is to stock-pile surplus materials, to avoid 
for as long as possible the political pressures that will grow when plant shut- 
downs start. 

Contract termination: The official lid is on this subject for the moment; 
is applied to slow discussion pending a clearer indication of the outcome of the 
approaching showdown with Germany. Discussions are continuing and plans are being 
laid, but the announcement of formal decisions on further termination policies 
is likely to be delayed. This is true, too, of other reconversion problems. 

















In the war material situation..... 

Aluminum is in superabundance, but output is being maintained. 

Many types of steel are in abundance, with supplies accumulating. 

Rubber is short, critically so in crude, seriously so in synthetic. 

Copper, zinc, lead, most metals are becoming abundant, even overabundant. 

The base is being laid for a large-scale revival of civilian industry once 
the word is given, once there is a sign that Germany definitely is cracking. 
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Makes Sense 











e «The history of the wars in Europe furnishes a com- 
plete demonstration that no system of conduct, however 
correct in principle, can protect neutral powers from 
injury...that a defenseless position and a distinguished 
love of peace are the surest invitation to war...and 
that there is no way to avoid it other than by being 
always prepared and willing, for just cause, to meet it.” 


e Message of James Monroe, President, 
to the Congress of the United States, 1822 
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Men of actual battle experience 
command the big American assault forces. 
Even in the Pacific, where the war 
in slow motion for months, the Army and 
Navy have a roster of officers whose skill, 
nerve and tactical ability have been de- 
veloped and tested under fire. Such men 
command the invasion of the Marshall 
Islands. They and others under them are 
better known to the Japanese high com- 
mand than to the American people. Little 
has been said about them. To list them: 

Vice Admiral Raymond A. Spruance 
is in over-all command of the drive into 
the Marshalls. Admiral Spruance knows 
what fighting for those coral atolls is like, 
because he also commanded the invasion 
of Tarawa and other islands of the Gil- 
bert group. Beside that, he was in com- 
mand at the Battle of Midway. Admiral 
Spruance has not lost an engagement. 
Navy men consider him a tactical genius. 

The Admiral is a man of restless energy. 
He is never still. He walks the floor, or 
the deck, as he conducts the most casual 
of conversations. He himself and 
his men and demands a reasonable utmost 
in discipline. For relaxation, he plays 
recordings of Beethoven symphonies. Un- 
like many top Navy men, he is 
not an aviator. Yet, he fully shares the 
airmen’s appreciation of air power. 

Rear Admiral Richmond K. Turner, 
in charge of amphibious operations, com- 
mands the difficult and crucial phase of 
getting U.S. fighting men ashore in the 
Marshalls. He learned about that in the 
Solomons, where he was in over-all com- 
mand of naval and landing His 
naval losses high, have 
blamed him for that. But these critics, nev- 
ertheless, the Admiral’s abilities. 

Admiral Turner is a lanky, hard-work- 
ing commander. He is ruthlessly efficient, 
a tough perfectionist who demands much 
of his men. He is a ready talker and not at 


now 


was 


drives 


other 


fc yrces. 


were and some 


respect 


all hesitant about using the salty oaths 
to which his years at sea entitle him. He 


is as ready to disagree with a superior as 
with a subordinate. His ideas are respected. 
Rear Admiral Marc A. Mitscher has 
charge of air support. He commanded the 
aircraft carrier Hornet, 
Japanese-dominated waters and put off 
Maj. Gen. James H. Doolittle and his men 
for their Tokyo raid. He also was present, 
under Admiral Spruance, at Midway. 
The Admiral, a quiet man of 57, is a 
veteran of naval aviation assignments that 
began nearly 30 years ago and led logi- 
cally in the present war. 
Almost since Pearl Harbor he has been in 
one Pacific command or another, from 


when it ran into 


into his duties 
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modest jobs directing patrol operations tp 
Midway and the Doolittle raid. 


Maj. Gen. Charles H. Corlett, com 
manding ground troops, saw service in the 
Aleutians. He commanded the invasion of 
Kiska, only to find that the Japanese had 
withdrawn before his arrival. Most high. 
ranking officers have been in continuow 
service their youth, but Gener 
Corlett is an exception. Bad health forced 
him to leave the Army for a number of 
years. But he came back. He is considered 
an expert at handling men. He primes his 
troops for battle with such simpl 


since 


state. 


—U. S. Navy from Acme 
VICE ADMIRAL SPRUANCE 
It’s a 


ments as: have a plan. 


one. I hope it works.” 


Maj. Gen. Holland M. Smith, in com 


gZo0e 


mand marine assault troops, is in bhi 
first position of high responsibility. Never 
theless, he is considered an expert at am 


phibious operations and the command 
tactics that go with them. He is creditet 
with having laid the groundwork for U.S 
amphibious training and wears the Nav} 
Cross in recognition of that service 

Maj. Gen. Harry Schmidt command 
the Fourth Marine Division. He, too, is if 
his first fighting command. Gener 
Schmidt has spent most of the time sine 


big 





Pearl Harbor in Washington, where h 
served as secretary, and later as assistan 
to Gen. Thomas Holcombe, then com 


mandant of the Marine Corps. Last Au 
gust, however, he went to the Pacific ‘ 
and there organized the Fourth Marin 
and trained them for their present task 
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"When wing to wing across the sky 
the death-defying Forts go by... 


The following tribute to American production of 100-octane gasoline was received by Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator Ickes from the Right Honorable Geoffrey Lloyd, chairman of the British Oil Control Board. 


Believe me, Sam, I’m not too proud The pipelines racing point-to-point And then to give the Fockes hell, 

To cheer, like any baseball crowd With welders sealing every joint; A seasoning of T.E.L. (reracthyt Lead) 

When wing to wing across the sky The fiery furnace heat that powers All tinted to an emerald shade 

The death-defying Forts go by. The sky-high fractionating towers; To show that they have made the Grade, 

And gazing, I can guess the force The stewards in the cocktail bar Just what it costs I think I know 

That hurls on their unerring course Who mix the potent brew of war To make the priceless green juice flow 

Those roaring giants through the air And build a highball, Houdry-based,* (I squeeze out every drop I can 

Has not just come from anywhere, To suit the most high-flying taste; from my old joint in Abadan). 

And, when I’m told, I too can see With anxious care they calculate So when I see the precious stuff 

Behind that buoyant armoury The right amount of alkylate, Gush out in floods (though not enough;) 

The maze of derricks, rigs and drills; And iso-pentane (not too much) I take my hat off (not a high one— 

The mushroom growth of monstrous stills; | Cumene perhaps, but just a touch, The Board of Trade won’t let me buy one). 
LONDON, NOVEMBER 17, 1943 





* During two years of war, almost all the catalytically cracked aviation gaso- HOU 
line for the United Nations has been produced by Houdry Processes. DRY 4 


CATALYTIC 
PROCESSES 
HOUDRY PROCESS CORPORATION, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE Yea | 


Licensing Agents: E. B. BADGER & SONS CO., Boston, Mass, * BECHTEL-McCONE-PARSONS CORP., Los Angeles, Cal. » THE LUMMUS COMPANY, New York City 








More weight Fy 
needed in the scrap ” 


The historic battleship Oregon, 
never one to dodge a fight, re- 
cently joined the national salvage 
drive. And change of form could 
not stop her from throwing plenty 
of weight into the scrap. This 
should remind us of our responsi- 
bility to go all the way in the war 
on waste...to scrape up the 
scrap again and again, with no 
slackening due to inertia or over- 
confidence. 


Aiding the vital conservation 
program clear through its cycle 
is tough, durable Yellow Strand 
Preformed Wire Rope. It handles 
heavy salvage lifts, as in the case 
of the Oregon's massive parts. It 





digs out ore .. . pours molten steel 
... helps to make, move and equip 
finished weapons. By promoting 
fast, smooth operation on these 
jobs, through its extra flexibility 
and fatigue resistance, Pre- 
formed Yellow Strand saves time 
and manpower—forces that 
America can least afford to 
squander. 


Thanks to rugged and long- 
lived work capacity, Preformed 
Yellow Strand itself conserves 
steel and spreads the available 
supply of wire rope. Such qual- 
ity is worth a determined effort 
to obtain the next time you re- 
quire rope or slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


8 & B’s Army-Navy “"E” Flag, Four Times Won, Means that 


WE SERVE THE GOVERNMENT AS WE SERVE INDUSTRY: WITH DETERMINATION 
THAT OUR ENTIRE ENERGIES AND RESOURCES SHALL HELP TO WIN THE WAR 





Fighting Threat 
Of Price Inflation 
In Latin America 


The threat of inflation is the principal 
home-front problem facing Latin America. 
In Mexico, the cost of living rose 27.8 per 
cent in 1943, compared to official estimates 
of 3.5 per cen! in this country. Present 
prices are 71.5 per cent above 1938. In 
Brazil, after earlier belief that the cost of 
price control was more than it was worth, 
wholesale and retail prices were frozen and 
wages increased to offset the higher cost 
of living. Widespread inflation in hemi- 
sphere nations is caused by higher pur- 
chasing power, the scarcity of imports, 
hoarding and speculation. 

U. S. controls. Despite rising prices in 
Latin America, U.S. purchases of raw ma- 
terials in these countries are at prices far 
below those paid in the first World War, 
and, on the average, below U.S. ceiling 
prices. This is true despite the increased 
volume of imports and the buying cone 
in foreign markets to keep goods out of 
Axis hands. Success of the program is 
ascribed to controls established by the 
Office of Price Administration and _ the 
procurement policy of the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration. 

Comparative costs, FEA figures indi- 
cate that 37 items bought abroad both in 
this and the last war now cost 44 per cent 
of the price paid in 1918. Most of these 
imports come from Latin America. For 
example, abaca for rope is 11 cents a 
pound, compared to 26 cents. Cocoa costs 
9 cents, against 1624 cents. Bauxite is 15 
cents, against 60 cents; tin 62 cents, com- 
pared to 86 2/3 cents. Nitrate costs $37 
a ton, including $7 paid to U.S. railroads, 
against $93.50 in the last war. 

The cost of some items has increased. 
Loofa sponges, used in marine engines, 
now cost 9 cents a pound, against 2 cents 
during the last war when Japan was the 
principal producer. Mercury cost $197 a 
flask, against $175.50 in World War L. 

Cuba as an example. Procurement of 
Cuban sugar typifies OPA price control 
and FEA buying methods. Sugar long has 
been the principal Caribbean crop, with 
Cuba the outstanding producer. In nego- 
tiating for the 1942-43 sugar crop, Cuban 
demands for 5 cents a pound were based 
on the 1941-42 crop year, a record for re 
cent years. Although 4,600,000 tons were 
produced, there still was unemployment. 
Counterproposals by the OPA and FEA 
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Over the rolling pampas, 
crossing rugged mountain 
ranges, bridging rivers and 
slicing through impenetrable 
swamps and jungles, a great 
motor road has been carved to 
link North America with its good friends and neighbors to 
the south. 


Only a few hundred miles yet remain to complete this 
great thoroughfare. Then, better than sixteen thousand 
miles of all-weather Pan American Highway will connect 
eighteen Latin American countries with the United States 
and Canada. Millions of dollars and thousands of men 
and motor trucks will have sweated this great roadway 
into reality. 


The whole Western Hemisphere can take pride in this 
modern achievement. It represents a postwar force to 
unify the hopes and well-being of all the people of two 


continents. It ushers in a new era of opportunity and 


A 16,000 MILE PAN AMERICAN HIGH- 
WAY WILL SOON BE COMPLETED, 
LINKING 18 LATIN AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES WITH THE U.S.A. 

















expansion to help solidify 
friendly cooperation and under- 
standing between the nations 
and countries of these twin 
continents. 


Contributing their share to this 
gigantic task, Federal Trucks have again proved their 
husky, heavy duty qualities—with hundreds of them em- 
ployed as earth movers and supply units on many parts 
of the road work. Their fine performance records stand 
as a tribute to their dependable, low cost operation. To 
help solve your trucking problems—“Toss the Tough Jobs 
to Federal.” 





FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. cs 


* * ® » . a7 


Detroit 9, Michigan 







/ Federal was one of the first to receive 
the Army and Navy “E" Av.ard— 
**For Excellence in War Production” 
— building thousands of heavy duty 
trucks for our Armed Forces. 
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Since 1910...Known in Every Country—Sold on Every Continent 
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SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


Product of 
DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC. 
Ponce, Puerto Rico, U.S.A. 
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/HOW TO REDUCE COSTS 


Properly planned materials handling is 
one way to reduce costs. But be sure to 
use the right equipment to do the job 
better and faster. : 

For over 50 years Sedgwick has been 
manufacturing engineered lifting and 
hoisting equipment to move men, mate- 
rial and merchandise . .. efficiently. So if 
you're planning production with an eye 
to “cost reduction” Sedgwick .can help. 
Sedgwick engineers are specialists skilled 
in planning and designing complete lay- 
outs for materials handling equipment. 

We've helped solve many manufacturers 
cost reduction problems by solving their 
materials handling problems. Chances are 
we can solve yours. Tell us about them. 


“MEN WHO KNOW ARE SOLD ON SEDGWICK” 


GEL sates wines 


| 156 West 15th Street, New York 11, N, Y. 
| ELEVATORS - HOISTS - ROTO-LIFTS 
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THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


Organized 1803 


Unexcelled Foreign 
Exchange facilities 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
U.S.A. 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


Member of Federal Deposit 


Insurance Corporation 


























to maintain sugar prices within the U.§. 
price structure were based on an over-all 
program for Cuban development. 

Diversification. A figure for desired jp. 
come for Cuba was agreed to by the two 
countries. On the basis of items needed fo, 
subsistence and for the U.S. war effort, 
program was developed to increase Cubay 
self-sufficiency and provide export sur. 
pluses of some items formerly purchased 
abroad. 

Peanut oil: The FEA suggested raising 
production to provide 400,000 tons for 
export after satisfying domestic require. 
ments. This would reduce the need fo; 
U.S. lard shipments. Actual output was 
scheduled for 50,000 tons for export, and 
this increased employment substattially 

Rice: The 1943 program double:! pro- 
duction to 26 per cent of consumption. 

Beans: Exports of 20,000 ton: wer 
called for by expansion of acreage. 


Castor seeds: Exports to the U.S. wer [ 







scheduled at 100,000 tons. 
Corn: 25,000 tons were to be provided 


‘ 
( 





for export to other Caribbean islands. § sion 
Meats: More than $5,000,000 of Cubanff iea’s 
beef was to be shipped to Puerto Jtico. 98 * 
Minerals: A $16,000,000 program setf§ 1°#" 
1943 exports of manganese and chrome a 
ores at 560,000 tons, against 160,00: tons - 


in 1940. 

Negotiations for the Cuban sugar crop By 
thus became the basis for a complete reg of 8¢ 
vamping of Cuba’s economy. fort a 

The effect. On the basis of the above a ( 
program, it developed that Cuba actually ,.. 
could export sugar for 2.4 cents a poundfil tra f{ 
and still attain the desired national inj whic 
come. A contract calling for 2.65 cents affof ai 
pound was agreed to, with sugar produc pion 
ers assuming incidental expenses formerly ot 





borne by purchasers. ith 
As a result of this program, Cuba nowg)”!° 
a «- : ° “f . Hark 
is acquiring a diversified economy. Reli freed 
. . een 

ance on the sugar crop is lessened and it fight 


some crops actual export surpluses aré 
available. The U.S., in turn, is relieved of 
shipping prewar amounts of lard, rice ang On 
wheat flour to Cuba and Puerto Rico. Aig'™@"* 
the same time, OPA price controls ovel ard 
“4° ° ° ‘ years 
exports and ceilings on food prices in Cubs ri 
stabilized the Cuban cost of living 116 
Other countries. The threat of inflatiowpyi}; 
has been lessened materially in Cuba b¥whicl 
diversification. Less drastic steps are being§total 
taken by other countries. Mexico is mint@the fe 
ing gold and floating bonds to reduce purgMan 
chasing power. Plans of the U.S.-Mexical 
Commission for Economic Developmen 
are held up pending availability of U.Sg ®4N 
equipment, supplies and shipping space 





a gra 





















The same applies to programs of th 
development commissions in the othe T 
American republics. There is no expecta ‘ 
tion that needed quantities of U.S. good it 
will reach Latin America before the wa 
in Europe is ended. The outlook therefo 
is that inflation will be a critical proble 
in Latin America for the next few month 
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1944 


Ot Birthday of the Streamliner 


* 


On February 12, 1934, the M-10,000, first 
modern American streamliner, was delivered by its builder, 
Pullman-Standard, to the Union Pacific Railroad 


N 1933, after painstaking investiga- 

tion of all car manufacturers designs, 

the Union Pacific Railroad commis- 
sioned Pullman-Standard to build Amer- 
ica’s first modern streamlined train. It 
is significant that, in the following ten 
years, Pullman-Standard—creator of that 
extraordinary innovation—built more 
than 71% of all lightweight streamlined 
cars purchased. 


By December 1941, after seven years 
of service and 899,113 miles of fast, com- 
fortable operation during which it had 
earned over three times its original cost, 
the City of Salina (formerly the M-10,000) 
was no longer able to handle the heavy 
traffic demands without adding cars 
which was impracticable with this type 
of articulated train. However, it had 
pioneered lightweight equipment — 
_ its practicability and economy. 

ith the shortage of aluminum the 
Union Pacific, nine days after Pearl 
Harbor, offered the train on the altar of 
freedom to be transmuted into swift 
fighting planes—fitting reincarnation for 
a grand and honored pioneer. 


On February 12, 1934, modern rail 
transportation was born. Pullman-Stand- 
ad made railroad history in the ten 
years that followed, up to the stoppage 
enforced by the War Be tome the Scoot. 
1116 lightweight passenger cars were 
built by the car Puilding industry of 
which 1505 or almost three-fourths of the 
total were built by Pullman-Standard for 
the following 18 railroads and The Pull- 
man Company: 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY 
BANGOR & AROOSTOOK RAILROAD COMPANY 
BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD 
CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY 
THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 
THE KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY 








The M-10,000 





LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD COMPANY 
THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 
THE NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD 
RAILROAD COMPANY 
NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY 
THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
SEABOARD RAILWAY 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 


There, truly, is stirring proof of confi- 
dence in products built by Pullman- 
Standard—a confidence rooted in its 
sound engineering practices, in unequalled 
organization and manufacturing facilities 
—in the experiencéd judgment born of 
85 years in the building of railroad equip- 
ment. 


Of those 1505 lightweight cars — with 
their low maintenance costs—not one has 
failed. And every type of Pullman-Stand- 
ard-built car has met and withstood the 
severe safety test conducted by the 
Association of American Railroads since 
that test was instituted. 


And how do “people” feel?—the vast 
army of men and women who ride on 
trains? They have expressed their pref- 
erence by paying fares; have made 
Pullman-Standard streamliners the top 
revenue producers of all. 


. Offices in seven cities... Manufacturing plants in six cities 


Why this enthusiastic public accept- 
ance? Not only because of the comfort 
and convenience offered by this modern 
lightweight transportation, but in addi- 
tion because of its safety—of that instine- 
tive reliance that men everywhere place in 
products they know to be trustworthy. 


These brilliant advances of the last ten 
years promise well for future perform- 
ance. Rapeet comforts, and conveniences, 
beyond any you have known. Expect 
improvements born of new knowledge 
gained in the vast laboratory of war pro- 
duction. To the achievement of those 
goals we bring many new assets of height- 
ened ingenuity and new skills; and also 
an old one which will never change—the 
fundamental belief in quality, the tradi- 
tional purpose that every product of 
Pullman-Standard shall first and of all 
things be safe and dependable. For this 
company, while ever alert for what is new 
and worthy to be used, has never com- 
promised with safety —knowing that prog- 
ress and safety can go hand-in-hand—has 
never, for the sake of novelty, experi- 
mented at the public risk. And never will! 


All Out for Victory in 1944 


We have been asked by the railroads, in 
cooperation with the Government, to build 
passenger coaches in 1944 to support war- 
time transportation. To hasten victory, we 
shall continue at top = to produce 
weapons of war. We have built or are build- 
ing escort, rescue and landing ships, freight 
cars, troop sleepers and hospital cars as 
essential vehicles of war, on vast quanti- 
ties of tanks, gun carriages, plane assem- 
blies, shells and bombs, trench mortars and 
parts for anti-aircraft gun mounts. 


re ee ee a ee 2 ee 

Let’s buy Bonds * 
* Then one bond more for “Victory * 
* 1°44.” Let’s all back the attack. » 
a a ee ee ee 


' ULLMAN-STAN DARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois. . 


© 1944, P. &. C. M. CO 






































































AJAXD 
Paper Cups 


4 AERO 
Paper Cups 





COLUMBIANP .. Pes | 
Paper Cups 14 


<4 PEERLESS 
Paper Cups 








LOGAN DRINKING CUP COMPANY 
68 Prescott Street, Worcester 5, Mass. } 
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Epitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


On ‘Good’ and ‘Bad’ Nations 


Sir:—Commenting on “Lesson on Prej- 
udice” in “The Yeas and Nays” column 
(USN, Jan. 21, 1944), I quote: “Com- 
paratively no nation is any better or worse 
than any other, the only difference being 
due to different training, environment 
and economic condition.” 

Anyone who disagrees with the above 
statement has not heeded the lesson of 
history. The aggressor nations of one gen- 
eration may be the peaceful ones of the 
next. So it is unhistorical and uncharit- 
able to classify any nation or nations as 
permanently “good” or “bad.” 

During the Napoleonic Wars, France 
was an outcast among the nations of Eu- 
rope. Now she occupies a conspicuous 
place among the nonaggressors. 

Rio Benito, Tex. Mrs. K. B. Witu1aMs 


* * * 


Challenge to Civilians 


Sir:—It would seem that you have been 
reading my mind. Thank you so very 
much for the article concerning furloughs 
for men serving overseas (USN, Jan. 14). 
Thank you, too, for including in the same 
issue the article on mental casualties. 

Perhaps the apparent relationship be- 
tween the two will serve to open the eyes 
of a few people who are helping, behind 
desks, to win this war. 

Canton, Ohio MarGaret Maratta 


* * + 


New Program for Labor? 

Sir:—Your article, “Wanted: Formula 
to End Strikes,” in the January 21 issue, 
should stimulate fresh thought on the en- 
tire labor question, as the strike weapon 
is a necessary part of an outdated labor 
philosophy. A sane, sensible, satisfactory 
solution to the labor problem must be 
worked out, and the path we are now 
traveling is not the answer. 

Such an approach must, first of all, be 
fair to workers, employers and consumers. 
It must be democratically arrived at and 
function under the regularly enacted laws 
of our land. It must induce efficient effort 
on the part of the worker and give a cor- 
respondingly fair wage. It must stimulate 
employers to be truly business partners 
with their workers. Uniform profit-sharing 
systems should be set up, based upon 
equally uniform measurements of produc- 
tive labor or efficient service. 

Greenville, Ohio Geo. W. Minton 






One Reason Why 
America’s Production Speed Has Amazed the World 


PRODUCTION SCOOTERS! That’s what big war. 
time plants like the Indiana Division of Republic 
Aviation Corp. cal] their fleet of CUSHMAN Auto. 
Glides. 

These dependable machines average hundreds of 
miles daily, scooting around the plant saving many 
dollars and man-hours; carrying messengers, inspec. 
tors, express, mail and materials. 

Special traffic system—with dispatcher, traffic 
rules and traffic guards—keeps the fleet r i 
swiftly, smoothly. The fleet dispatcher can tel] 
you the saving in man-hours is enormous. ‘ 
servicemen can tell you Cushman economy is import- 
ant—over 75 miles to the gallon! 

In the same faithful way, Cushmans serve the 
Army, Navy and Air Forces—at home and at the 


front. 
They may be available soon for Buy 
your business. See your Cushman war 
dealer—or write us today. SONDS 


WRITE 
CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, Dept. U-2, Lincoln. Nebr. 





Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
Send 


which copies are now being re- 


effective. the address at 


ceived and the new address at 


which you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
2201 M St., N. W., Washington 7, D.C. 

















COMMON DIVIDEND 
No. 136 


An interim dividend of forty cents 
(40¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable March 1, 1944, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 15, 1944. Checks 
will be mailed 





The Borden Company 
E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 
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‘‘Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs”’ 


EVENING 


THESE are the evening clothes of someone you 
might know ...a business acquaintance. 

By day ... he serves in your interest, guarding 
against unforeseen events that might bring harm 
to you. After business hours, he serves in his 
country’s interest— which also is yours. 

He is an insurance agent. 

Tonight, after a hard day’s work, he’d like to 
relax. But he won't. He’ll take on a tough night 
shift in a war plant. Rest and sleep can wait. 

Since Pearl Harbor, thousands of insurance 
people—all over the country—have willingly 


CLOTHES 


given their spare time to turn out the ships, the 
planes and the guns that will mean victory. In 
countless ways, others on the home front are 
giving unsparingly to the war effort. 

And there are many more thousands who are 
working full time for you and their country. 
Their work suit is a uniform of the Army, Navy, 
Marines, the Coast Guard. 

Yet, their job is still insuring. Insuring the pre- 
cious liberty that is the personal property of every 
man, woman and child in America. Maryland 
Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


mE MARYLAND 


actically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 





























Why Russia Criticizes Vatican . . . Allied Pressure 
On Sweden? . . . Secret Moves in U.S. Policy on Oil | 


Interested officials now make it clear 
that the reason no real report ever was 
made by President Roosevelt or Prime 
Minister Churchill on their meeting 
with Josef Stalin is that these leaders 
reached no firm agreements on any- 
thing other than strictly military 
questions. 


xk 


It will not be surprising if U. S.-Brit- 
ain take a firmer line in dealing with 
Sweden as well as with Spain. There 
are hints that the Swedes are going 
further than Allied officials think they 
should go in helping Germany to 
make up critical shortages caused by 
bombing. Sweden now is allowed to 
get important supplies through the 
U. S.-British blockade. 


xk * 


Diplomats say. privately that the lat- 
est Russian attack upon the Vatican 
represents the opening gun in what 
will be a duel between Stalin and the 
Vatican to influence peace settlements 
in many of Europe’s countries. The 
Russian move is to try to tie the 
Church to discredited and soon-to-be- 
defeated fascist regimes. 


2 2 2 


Leo Crowley, as Foreign Economic 
Administrator, is operating under 
White House instructions to make 
sure, above all else, that any inter- 
official arguments over U. S. operating 
policy in the foreign field be prevented 
from getting a public airing. Mr. 
Crowley is forced by his instructions 
to move with great caution in a field 
that could be increasingly important. 
xk *k * 
High officials who helped to make the 
deal with Italy’s King Victor Em- 
manuel and Marshal Badoglio now 
wish that they had not made that deal. 
The King has added nothing but trou- 
ble to the job of trying to get the 
Germans out of Italy. 


x * * 


Harry Hopkins may find it necessary, 
in the interest of his health, to take an 
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assignment abroad during part of this 
year. Important decisions in the field 
of material assignments to nations 
abroad are held up during Mr. Hop- 
kins’s illness and he might soon have 
to relinquish some of these responsi- 
bilities. 
4% & 

Marriner Eccles, in taking a 14-year 
appointment to the Federal Reserve 
Board, is looking forward to the post- 
war period when he can try again to 
get for his Board some of the func- 
tions that the Treasury Department 
now performs. 


e 2 @ 


If the President exercised his purely 
personal preference, James F. Byrnes 
would be the nominee for Vice Presi- 
dent on the fourth-term ticket. 


x *k * 


Henry Wallace is playing very astute 
politics in his campaign for renomina- 
tion as Democratic vice-presidential 
candidate by his courting of the or- 
ganized labor and left-wing vote. 
President Roosevelt has not yet 
crossed Mr Wallace from the list of 
those from whom he will choose a 
running mate. 


xn 


Ohio’s Governor John W. Bricker will 
go into the Republican National Con- 
vention with a majority of the South- 
ern delegates back of him and may be 
able to hold the balance of power in 
that convention between Willkie forces 
and Dewey forces. 


= 2 8 


Donald Nelson wishes that the White 
House would take responsibility for 
saying which plant developments 
should be stopped and which cut 
back, and thus take some of the po- 
litical heat off the War Production 
Board. 


& £¢ @ 
Byron Price, Director of Censorship, 
has been trying to avoid the added 
job of Director of War Information 
on the ground that it is incompatible 























to try to mix censorship with Goverg 
ment propaganda. President Roog 
velt has wanted Mr. Price, who cm 
rently is doing a quiet and effective j@ 
of censorship, to try to straighten Ou 
the Government information effo 
which have become badly tangle 
again. 












x kk 


Mr. Roosevelt, in shaping Unite 
States policy in the field of wo 
petroleum development, would li 
to have it politically possible to em 
phasize conservation of American ¢ 
resources in the postwar period and 
to stress exploitation and develop 
ment of resources in the Middle East 
and elsewhere. Greatest secrecy sur 
rounds details of present moves in thé 
field of oil. 
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Stories from Sweden picturing desper 
ate conditions and low morale in Ger 
many are being taken with a grain of 
salt in informed quarters here, wher 
it is pointed out that stories from 
Sweden relayed to Germany pic 
almost equally bad conditions of me 
rale in the United States and Gr 
Britain. 


= 2. @ 


Cordell Hull finds that the adminis 
trative difficulties in the State Depart 
ment are not solved by that Depart 
ment’s recent reorganization. Th 
trouble is that the Department 0 
State is not set up to make fast an¢ 
precise decisions that are called for if 
today’s fast-moving economic situa 
tion. 
x kk 


James Byrnes, as War Mobilizer, an 
Fred Vinson, as Economic Stabilizet 
are not very pleased by the sudde 
show of independence on the part 4 
Marvin Jones, as War Food Adminis 
trator. Mr. Jones has done some /aréé 
scale reorganization within his Foo 
Administration and has gained a larf 

er voice in the Department of Agr 
culture, all without prior consul tati0 
with the White House group. 
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FOUR 
ROSES 


meucan 


it’s not a fit night out for man or beast 


win WINTRY winds whistle 
and the sleet hisses against 


the window pane—that’s grand! 


For never was a night made more 
to order for you to enjoy a deep- 
flavored, heart-warming Four- 
Roses-and-soda beforea cheery open 
fire! 

Maybe tonight will be such a 
night —maybe it won’t. 


But even if the weatherman won’t 
co-operate, we can think of only one 
reason why you should postpone 
any longer the keen enjoyment to 
be found in the most glorious drink 
that ever tinkled in a highball glass. 

That reason is the possibility that 
your dealer may temporarily be out 
of Four Roses. But if he is, please be 
patient and try again. He'll have 


some more Four Roses for you, soon. 


SHAN 


A TRULY GREAT WHISKEY 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies —90 
proof. I rank fort Distilleries, Ine . Louisville «& 
Baltimore. 





When the Auto Shows 
begin again 


Don’t expect to see cars-from-Mars at your first 
automobile show after victory. More likely, 
the new models will look much like the cars 
you know today. 








But do expect many things, under the more- 
or-less familiar lines of your next new car, that 
will be vastly improved...due in part to 
the progress made in these war years by the 
chemical industry. 








Monsanto Chemistry will be better prepared 
to serve the automobile, petroleum, rubber and 
metals industries in making the great new cars 
of peace... because of the work it is doing in 
helping these industries make the war-winning 
products of today. 


Better cars all the way through ... count on it. 
Monsanto Chemicals and Plastics will play a big 
part in the better models you'll 
find on that better day when 
the auto shows begin again! 


Speed the day when the auto shows can 
begin again. . . Buy U. S. War Bonds 
and Stamps. 


CHEMICALS “ PLASTICS 
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